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INCOLN'S-INN .—To Barristers and Solicitors. 

O commodious FLOORS to be LET as CHAMBERS 

or 4 ICES, at No. 11, Te oo Apply to Mr. Street, 15, 
Carey-street, Lincoln’ s-inn-fields. 


LYSONS’ MAGNA -—o AND ENVIRONS OF 





T° GENTLEMEN PREPARING for the 
UNIVERSITIES. &c.—A GRADUATE (B.A.) of Cam- 


bridge, who was high o al Tripos, and a Wrangler, 
ridge Or READING THE CLASSICS Olt MATHEM ited 
(according to the Cambridge System) WITH PU PILS.—Address 


ost P paid) D.D., Symons’ Library, Brompt 4 
USIC.-A Gentleman, Teacher of the Pianoforte, 


having a little jolsure time durin ng the week, wishes to 

obtain a few more PU S.—Pupils attended at their residences 

for Que Guinea coor * a Half per quarter; or at the Advertiser's 

for One Guinea. Apply personally, or by’ letter (pre-paid), to 
A. B., 54, New Church-street, Lisson-grov: 


§ byt dalam 4 SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
MipoLe ScoTLanp-yarp.—The following LECTURES 
will he Colivened guring the remainder of the Season, on TUES- 


DAYS, at 3 o'clock 
s, Esq., On the ELECTROTYPE, the 27th April. 








Robert Addam 

John > fie .On ASTRONOMY, on the 4th, Ilth, 18th, and 
of 

Prof. Nerrten,F R.S.. On NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY and the 

ME NSWATION of HEIGHTS, on the Ist, 8th, and 15th 


LF. Goddard, Esq., oa the DAGUERREOTYPE, on the 22nd 
of June. y Order of the sae neil, 
OWNES, Comm. R.N. 


HENRY D 
Director Hon. 
ITERARY FUND SOCIETY, for the Pro- 


tection and Relief of Authors of genius and learning and 
their Families who may be in want or distress. Instituted 1790; 
incorporated | by Royal charter, 1813. 
Patre Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
—The Marquis of LANSDOWNE 
The ANNIV ERSARY ‘DINNER of this Society will take place 
on Wednesday, Mer 12, in Freemasons’ Hall : 
The Earl of RIPON, b Sanee erenent, § in the chair, 
lewards. 
Rt. Hon. T. B. diay, Hage P. 
Kenneth Macaulay 
8. R. Maitland, F 





Jobn Barrow, Esq. 
Capt. Beaufort, R.N. F.R.S, 
ward Brewster, Esq. 





ev 

ark Boyd, Est: at. Merivale, Kea PSA. 
B. Bond Cabbell, Esq. F.R.S. | R. Monckton Milnes, Esq. M.-P: 
ae Lord Bishop of Chichester | John No . 

rton Cooper, Esq. F.R.S. ev. G. B. F. Pottic 
The Lord Colborne ~*~ Reeve, Esq 
Charles Dickens, Esq. ord Bishop « of St. Dasid’s 
W.E. Gladstone, EG. M.P. Sir J. Swinburne, Bart. 


John E. Gray, Esq. F.R.S. 
Rev. William — Hali 
The Lord Jocel Rev. C, E. Wilde 
Major Sir William Lloyd James Whishaw, Esq. F.S.A. 
Tickets, 202, each, may be had of the Stewards, of the Secre- 
tary, at the Society's chambers, 72, Great — patreet, Blooms- 
bary, and at the bar of the Freemasons’ Tav: 
OCTAVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 


Rev. Robert Vaughan, D. Db: 
James Walsh, Esq. F.8.A, 











Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
By Messrs. SOUTHG Ars. $ SON, at their Rooms, 23 


Fleet- 
street,on THURSDAY, April 29, 


29, and following dare, 
of 


A # MISC CELLANEOUS COLLECTIO 
BOOKS (ohiet Modern) in various departments of 
Literature. Also the $ IONER, con- 


TOCK of a FANCY STA‘ 
sisting of Writing, Printing, and other Papers; together with 
the usual Articles of Seioeers— Large quantities of Books in 
uires and rds ; 3 &e, &c. &c. 
ay be viewed. and Catalogues had. 
*,* Liberal accommodations offered on Property ; and large 
orsmall Collections of Books, Prints, &c., promptly disposed of 
by Public Competition. 


ARCHITECTURAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY. AUCTION, 
at his House, 125, Fleet-street AY, 27th, and 
six following days, a ABS SgbueCTION of BOOKS, 
including the S Stdc K of Mr. WM. WILLIS, removed from 
sey (by order of his Assignees); among whic are, 
%: ‘s Arabian Antiquities of Spain, red mor.—Millengen's 
Grek ases, red mor.—Curtis’s Camellias and Beauties of F ore 
mor.—Cotman’s Architectural Remains, 2 vols.—Public 
Works of Great Britain—Lewis's Alhambra—Vivian's Spanish 
enery—Stanfield’s Sketches = the Moselle—Bayle’s Dic- 
tionary, 5 vols.—Plato’s Works, by Sydenham and Ta Shaws An vols. 
gin's Examples of Gothic Architecture, 3 vols.—Shaw's A 
cient Furniture—Shaw’s Illuminated Ornaments—Henry's Bible, 
6vols.—Benson’s Bible, 5 vols.— Lord Liverpool on Coins— Works 
Delphin and Variorum Classics, 141 vols, —Bishop = s Works, 
0 vols.—Brown's Philoso: phy. of the Mind, 4 vols.—Leake's 
inn 3 vols.—Family Classical }, 52 vols.—Waverley 
Novels, 43 vols. red mor. 


DR. PUIGHBLANCH’sS LIBRARY. 


R. L. A. LEWIS will SELL BY AUCTION, 
t his House, 125, Floot street. on MONDAY. Mey hy 
and three following days. the LIB 'Y of the late DR. 
TONIO PUIGHBLANCH ; Aeclading Grevi, Gronovii, Grated 
et Sallengre Thesaurus ‘Antiquitatum, 32 vols. — Surenhusii 
Dr 2 vols.—Josephus Haver- 
campii, 2 vols.—Zonaras Annales, 2 oh Ba ee we paratio et 
monstratio Evangelice, 2 vols.—Biblia Hebraica Buxtorfii— 
Buxtorfii Lexicon—Marckii Opera, 24 vols.—Natati Historia Ec- 
clesiasticae. 18 vols.—AEschylus, Butler, 8 vols.—Plutarch, Reiske, 
12 vols.—Diodorus Siculus, Wesselingius, 14 vols.—Athenus, 
Schweighzuser, 11 vols.—Herodotus, Polybius, &c. 


MR. GEORGE WIGHTMAN’S STOCK IN TRADE. 


rd & A LEWIS is instructed to prepare for 
diate Sale. fanless Pe or Me dis: ot of db rivate 

contract,) the ENTIRE STOCK of M GEO. W GAT MA 
(by direction of his 





a 














OY Books i in aver ée trtment palin in guites 
and boun aluable Copyrights, St 
Lease of Premises, Household Fuseiiute, — ” 





R. L. A. LEWIS Py Toshaeted to prepare for 

di Sale all the REMAINING COPIES of the 

Magna Brteneie 10 vols. 4to., and Environs of London, 5 vols. 
4to., together with the 340 engraved Copperplates. 


ILLUSTRIOUS See OF THE REIGN OF 
EORGE III. AND IV. 
R. L. A. LEWIS is instructed to prepare for 
immediate Sale the ONE HUNDRED 2 FIFTY EN- 
GRAVED COPPERPLATES to that splendid work, entitled 
British Gallery of Contemporary Portraits, a series of the most 
Eminent Persons now living or lately deceased i in Great Britain 
or Ireland. Each Portrait will sold in separate lots, and 
Gentlemen, at a dastanee, | may receive a specimen of any par- 
ticular Portrait by post, by enclosing (pre-paid) four penny 
postage stamps. 
125, Fleet-street. 


VALUABLE LIBRARY. 
R. CAFE begs to inform the Public that he has 
received instructions from a Gentleman to DISPOSE OF 
BY AUCTION, at the end of MAY, a Portion of his VALU ABLE 
LIBRARY, consisting of about 40.000 Volumes, including some 
of the finest wares in Classical, Theological, and Miscellaneous 
vertisement of which will shortl y 











i a Marlborough-street, 22nd April, 1841. 


VALUABLE AND EXTENSIVE LIBRARY. 


2. CAFE begs to inform the Public that he has 
fixed WEDNESDAY, May 5, and three following days, 
* ae spacious Rooms, Great Marlborough-street, for the SALE 
e very valuable and extensive LIBRARY of the late 
NICHOLAS AYLWARD VIGORS, Esq. M.P., which comprises 
his splendid Collection of Books on Natural History, together 
with the best Works in Classical, Historical, and Miscellaneous 
Literature ; including Buffon, Montbeillard et Bexou Histoire 
Naturelle des Oiseaux, 10 vols. French, green morocco—Audu- 
on’s Birds of America, 32 numbers,with 160 pxquisitely-colenred 
Bretee—Aadebert et Vieillot Oiseaux Dorés, —Vieillot, 
istoire Naturelle des Oiseaux de l'Amérique. 124 \platen—ihee. 
marest, Histoire Naturelle des ‘Tangaris, &c. 72 coloured plates 
—Hardwicke’s Illustrations of Indian Zoology, by Gray, 180 
coloured plates—Sebe Rerum Naturalium Thesaurus, 4 vols. 
russia—Temminck, Recueil des Planches Coloriées des Oiseaux, 
351 coloured plates— ustrations of Natural History, 3 
vols. red morocco—Edwards’ ——_ History of Uncommon 
Birds, 7 vols. yellow morocco—Latham's Synopsis of Birds, 5 
vols. russia, gilt leaves—Pennant’s Arctic Z cology. 3 vols.— 
Shaw's Zoology, 15 vols. in 23, calf gilt—Dryden's Works, by Sir 
. Scott, 18 vols.—Jortin’s Works, 13 vols.—Swift’s Works, 19 
vois.—Alcedo’s Geographical and Historical Dictionary, by 
Thompson, 5 vols.—Byzantinarum Rerum Scriptores varii, 30 
vols.—Grevii Thesaurus Aptignitatem. et Historiarum Italie, &c. 
vets. = yn Rerum Italicaram Scriptores, 32 vols.—Cluerii 
aphia Antiqua, 5 vols.—Seldeni Opera, 4 Wilkins, 3 vols.— 
Di erbelot, » Seeatnegne Orientale, 4 vols.—Prévost, Histoire 
Générale d opasets 19 vols.—Diodorus Siculus, W esselingii, 
2vols.  Platonis pera, Bipont, 12 ae tt ty Reiske, 
12 vols. ; anda very choice sneestanont of Aldine, Elzevir, Ste- 
phens, Delphin, ariorum, and Dutch quarto Classics. The | 
whole of the Books are in particularly fine state of preservation. 
May be viewed on the Monday and Tuesda preceding the 
Sale. Catalogues had of Messrs. Burgoynes, Thrup Clark, 
Solicitors, 160, Oxford-street, west corner of Stra u ord-place ; 
—~ Mr. Cafe's Offices, 43, Great Marlborough-street, at 6d. | 
each. 


PALL MALL. 7 RORNIT URE. ANTiogs CHAIRS. oar | 
DEN and SEVRES PORCELAIN, MAKBLE BUSTs, CASTS 
PEDA AL HARP, Cree INDER. WRITING TABLE. THEI RM | 
PEDESTALS, LAM PS, &c., the Effects of H. us _~ ER, 
Esq., removed from his late residence. 105, Picc 














& SON will SELL BY |? 


AUCTION, at the aatlongs 54, Pall Mall, on WED- | 
NESDAY, 28tb of April, at 12 for 1, a Collection of ‘Thirty fine 
Pictures, mostly by rench Masters particularly a set by Bou- 
cher,a by Watteau, and a Cattle-piece by Le Roi; a very | 
fine Co olen of old Sevres China, (part the property of a 
Nobleman); ard Busts ; and Antique Furniture in fine taste, 
the PROPERTY of H. L. BU 

On view two ae, 


rior. ee okssess bad of Messrs. Foster, 





14, Greek-street, and 54, Pall Mall. 
STRAND. —VALUABLE LEASE ina very prone 7 Theres ibtase, 
STOCK in TRADE of Messrs. S CO. t 


enlebrated Marbriers, collected oy, those J ES ata on 
exceeding Fifteen Thousand Pounds 

OSTER & SON are instructed by 

Messrs. Sollier, who are quitting England on the ine 

lution of their Partnership, to announce for SALE. AUC- 
IN, on the Premises, No. 76, Strand, on FRIDAY, set inst., 

one each following Frida’ during the sequent mont » their 

ALUABLE STOCK in TRADE, which, for the convenience | 

hy Auction and Exhibition, has heen divided into parts, con- 

sisting o of Statues and Busts of the works of the most celebrated 

and Ancient Sculptors; a Set of Caryatides to support 

a Portico; some fine Ancient Fragments ; a pair of noble Pillars, 

12 feet high, of the rare ronzes, sad Bronze | 


and Marble Ornaments; Marble ables and Table Tops in 
reat variety 3 pieet s of Marble and Sculptor's Tools; Fight | 
fiuna arble Chimney Pieces ——- in the Modern, | 


the Titsabethan, the Gothic, and the Louis the Fourteenth | 
Styles, at a great cost, in the following rare Marbles from the | 


ranean, Italian, an’ Igic Quarries, viz. 
. Breche d’ Aleppe racolin Griotte Dittalie 
Breche ise . Isabelle Ve 
Bleu Turquin Rence Vert Antique 
wanguedoc G ys Vert £ Egypte 
— iecle. 





St. 
On o eof the Days of on of Nehich due notice “will be given, 
will be. sold the LEASE of the Premises, of which 11 Years are 
unexpired, at arent of 210/. —s annum, and on which the present | 
Proprietors have e expen ed 1,500/, in substantial and decorative 
H HOUSEHOLD * NITURE. 


repairs ; also Ge FUR 

oy Sale presents an opportunity 
of rare cgrurrence, oun to facilitate the necessary arrangements, 
}—— 3 Tames are instructed to take g t three months | 
from rs above One Hundred Pounds. 

Each h Sele will be on view two days prior, and re eth bad, 
at Messrs, Foster's Offices, 14, Greek-street, and 54, P: 





paceman” =. en Eo. THE LATE 


ESSRS. FOSTER ‘& ‘SON. ‘will (by direction 

the Kaconters) SELL BY AUCTION, at the Gallery, 

Pall Mall, WEDNESDAY, May the small but select 

COLLECTION. ot P PICTURES ety ‘the lite. JOHN M‘ADAM, Esq., 

removed from his residence at North End; including a Land- 

scape by. Ww nants. with group of Horsemen by Wouvermans, 
a 

















erfall a pair of Historical Pictures by Sicay, 
agrand Lends pe _by Both, an Interior by A. Ostade, and true 
specimens of the Fol owing great Masters :— 
Poussin Bot Swyckhart G. Dow 
Dominichino Ruisdael De la Rue . Ostade 
Biscay Ww qo nts Wouvermans  Molinaer. 
Catalogues may be had, seven Gays prior, of Messrs. Nelson, 
Solicitors, Essex-street ; ‘of Esq., Solicitor. A le 


street ; and of Messrs. Foster, \4, Greek-street, and SA, Pall} all, 

THE LIBRARY OF THE LATE BISHOP | OF 
ST, DAVID'S. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & ey at their Great Room, King- 
street, ‘ts James’ Saqnene, | = RIDAY, April 30, and four 
ays, at one prec 

pug LIBRARY of "the late Rev. JOHN 

BANKS JENKINSON, Bishop of St. David's, and Dean 

of Durham. The Second Part, removed from the Deanery, 

Durham, _ Couptieing a valuable Collection of Theological, His- 

torical, and Classical Literature. 

ay be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues had. 


SUPERB HANGINGS OF = TAPESTRY OF SILK 
AND GOLD. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at thelr Great Boom. King- 
street, St. James's-square, on SATURD . May : 
A SUITE of very Magnificent TAPEST RY of 
the richest Genoa fabrique, comprising the Complete 
Hangings for the State Saloon in the Palace of a Neago itan 
Prince. It consists of Old Testament subjects, from well-known 
designs of Rubens and other great Masters, executed in silk of 
the most brilliant colours, highly enriched with thread of gold. 
This almost unique ‘Tapestry is in the most perfect preserva- 
tion, Some Covers for Chairs to correspond, and 13 Covers for 
Chairs of Salmis d’oro de Venise, with velvet in colours in relief 
—A pair of beautiful © abinets, from designs of Palladio; anda 
matchless Suit of Armour of M Wor hip, engraved 
and inlaid with gold—Also a Collection om exquisite Works in 
Ivory, by Orcagna, Sansovino, and others, from the Collection 
of the Cavalier Massaroni, of Florence—A Cabinet of Antique 
Cameos and Intaglios, from the Collection of Lucien Buona- 
parte and Madame Meret, rticularly a head of A Tippina 
(Cameo), and the celebrated Lion's Head (Intaglio), by ~ a. 
lay be viewed two days preceding, and Catalogues 


PAINTERS’ ETCHINGS AND ENGRAVINGS OF A 

















NOBLEMAN. 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, Ki 
street, St. James's-square, = WEDNESDAY, May 5, and fo! 


lowing day, at one precise 
THE very choice COLLECTION of PAINTERS’ 
e Property of a NOBLEMAN. 


ET CHINGS and ENGRAVINGS, 
mong which will be found Specimens of the finest Etchings 
by Rembrandt, Waterloo, Swaneveldt, Ostade, Berghem, Fyt, 
&c.; fine and scarce Proofs by C. Visscher, Masson, Morghen, 
Longhi, Miller, Toschi, Strange, and other eminent Engravers. 
lso a fine Roman Edition o wanes 3s Works; the Dresden 


Gallery. and other Books of Print: 
May be viewed two days prec ie and Catalogues had. 


RUBENS, 
By Bese, CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
, St. James's-square, on WEDNESDAY, May 3. 
AL “COLLECTION of about THIRTEEN 
HUNDRED PRINTS, after the most celebrated Pictures 
by Rubens, engraved by Pontius, the Bolswerts, De Jode, Cau- 
erken, Neefs, and other eminent Engravers of the Ancient and 
Modern Schools, arranged in 5 volumes, bound in russia. “ i] 
unique Collection, the labour of many_years’ research. 
formed by the Author of the ‘ Catalogue Raisonné of the W orks 
of the most distinguished Painters of the Dutch, Flemish, and 
French Schools,’ for the purpose of reference while composing 
the history of the pictures by Rubens. Numerous notes by the 
hand of the author, and descriptions from the Catalogue Rai- 
sonné, & 4 reference to the pictures, are attached to most of 
the prints. It is presumed that this highly-interesting Collec- 
tion is well worthy a place in some public library or museum of 
art, as a work of reference and information to the inquiring 





| connoisseur. 





CAPITAL PICTURES OF WILLIAM HAYWARD, Esq, 
By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON. at their Great Room, King- 
sieent, St. James’s-square, on FRIDAY, May 7, at one pre- 


7 
hie valuable COLLECTION of ITALIAN, 
FRENCH, FL EMIS. DU aS H ont ENGLISH PIC. 
TURES of WILLIAM HAYWARD, 

_Comprising the Shipb wilder. a a repe aillee of the famons 
picture by Rembrandt, in Her Batesty s Collection—‘The i 
tombment, by Van Dyck—A Fruit Piece, a chef-d'eurre by 
Oelst ; and -— Specimens of the following great ana 
esteemed Maste: 


eGaecile Domenichino G. Poussin Schalken 

Ti Guido Pannini yrs og 
‘Tintoretto C,. Marratti V. Lint Assely 
Correzgio 8S. Rosa ee bens Back + 
Schedone Claude . Dyck Sir J. Reynolds. 


May be viewed two days anna and Catalogues had. 





LIBRARY REMOVED FROM THE I LAt E RESIDENCE 
OF THE boca. OF CANNIZZARO, DECEASED. 

By Messrs. CHRISTIE & MANSON, at their Great Room, King- 
street, St. James’s-square, on MONDAY, May 10, and follow- 
ing day, at one o'clock precise} 

HE yaluable LIBRARY and COLLECTION 
of MUSIC, removed from the late Residence of the 

DUCHESS of CANNIZZARO, deceased ;  comaricres Classics ; 

Italian, French, and English Literature, and Books of Prints ; 

also, the valuable and extensive Library of Manuscript an 

Printed Music, forming one of the most complete Collections in 

this country. 

May be viewed Friday and Saturday preceding, and Cata- 
logues had. 
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OME.—A Gentleman and Lady, oceupyin 4 
large and commodious residence, with extensive ga’ 

and shrubberies, situated in a healthy and bepatifel part of 
Wore petceenire, ‘are willing to RECEIVE, asa Member of the 
Family, A DY, whose disposition leads her to prefer a some- 
what retired Alte. The Advertisers feel that teow J are offering 
advantages very rarely to be met with. Terms moderate, whic = 
with every particular, may be known on application to Q. Q., 
B. Blundell's, Esq. 3, Mitre-court, Temple, London. eee. 
tionable references can be given, "and will be required. 


HE COURT of DIRECTORS of the NEW 

ZEALAND CO OMP ONY do hereby give NOTICE, that 

the ANNUAL GENERAL ) ey a Shareholders in the 

said Company will be holden , the Ist day 

of MAY next, at One o'clock -% 9. ~~ Re Ge 14 F s House, 
in Broad-street Buildings, London. Jated 15th April, 1841. 


By onder si ire Cour! 
JILLON BELL, Secretary pro tem. 


-— COURT of DIRECTORS of the NEW 
EALAND COMPANY do hereby five notice, that an 
EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETI of the Share- 
holders in the said Company will be holden on SATURDAY, 
the 8th day of May next, at dne o inn Gaece at the Com- 
any’s House in Broad-street-buildings, for the purpose of rati- 
Prin and adopting the Provisions contained in the Charter of 
Incorporation of the Company relative to the increase of its 
present Capital to 300,000/. 
By order of the Co’ 
- DILLON BELL, Secretary pro tem. 
Dated at the Company * House, in Broad-street 
Buildings, the 22nd April, 1841. 


TO HEIRS PRESU ah eS - bn — EXPECTANT OF 


I ‘HE FAMILY’ EN DOWMENT SOCIETY, 

in addition to its ordinary business of Assuring rely 
ranting Annuities, and providing for the contingency of future 
Chilaren, undertakes a branch of Assurance which is entirely 











. viz.—that of assuring against the contingency of a future 
Child or Children who might become Heirs. 

By the payment of an Annual Premium for a determinate 
number of years, the Society will assure to a present Heir or Re- 
versioner, a sum of money payable in the event of his Title to 
the Estate or the Reversion being defeated by the birth of a 


Child. 
JOHN CAZENOVE, Secretary. 


No. 12, Chatham-place. 
RITISH FIRE OFFICE, 
Directors, &c. 


Strand and Cornhill. 

Sir Sain Sullivan, Bart. Gooege G. Mills, Esq. 

R.8 x, Esq. C. H. C, Plowden, Esq. 

pa Cc ssloaheem, Esq. ALAS Palmer, Esq. 

James Henry Deacon, Esq. Henry Webb, Esq. 

Charles Elliott, Esq Richard Williams, Esq. 

Charles Francis, Esq. Mr. John Helps, Secretary. 

Elijah Barwell Impey, Esq. Mr. E. H. Williams, Solicitor. 

Established in 1799, or ee. against Loss. oF Damage by 
Fire, on the most eq uitable terms, andona pone le which con- 
mitt PERFECT SECURITY, WITHOUT RESPONSI- 
Y whate verte the insured, at Reduced fa 

aon. effecting insurances “ap ook ae pa ment, _ 
entitled toan IMMEDIATE RETORN. cen 
on both Premium one Duty, WHICH RE MU RN 18 Cc SER “SIN 
AND NOT DEPENDENT on any contingency. Policies will 
not be aaah for pam of 300/. or upwards, nor to persons re- 
moving Insurances from other Offices. 

This Office has always paid for damage by Fire from pigiining. 

Receipts for the renewal of Policies expiring at Lady Day, 
may be had at the principal Offices in the Strand and Cornhill, 
London, and of their Agents in the Country, who will receive 
Proposals for new Insurances. 


Pe tiasce, Los, and GE 
RANCE 








NERAL LIFE 
, LOAN, ANNUI TY, oat REVERSIONARY 
INTEREST COME No. 11, W aterloo-place, Pall Mall, 
London. Capital 500, sooo in 25,000 Shares of 20/. each. 


Patrons. 
The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Scarborough, P.S 


G.W. 
The Re. ioe, the Earl of Mexborough, P. G. Si West Riding of | 


The Rt. Hon. "the Earl of Leicester, P.G.M. of Norfolk. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Viscount Dungannon. 
The Rt. Hon. - Led Viscount Combermere, G.C.B. P.G. 


Sheshir: 
The Rt. Hon, bord Reay. 
The Rt. Hon. Lord Saltoun 
Sir Frederick G. Fowke, Bart. P.S.G.W. & D. Prov. G.M. of 
Leicestershire. 
General Sir Joseph o’ Fislioren, K. C.B. 


M. of 


Sir George Magrath, K.H. S.W 
Rowland Alston, Esq. M. P. ‘GS $.G.W. and R. W. Prov. G.M. 
for Essex. Director 
~ ym, Jervis, Esq. M.P. Chairman. 
William Day, E 


ames Jone son, mot 
Sir William H. ‘Ditton, R.N. | William King, E 

K.C.H, Richard Alex. Prize, a 
Frederick Dodsworth, Esa. Sir Thomas Ussher, K.N. C.B. 
Joseph Holl, Esq. & K.G.H. 

George Goldsmith Kirby, Esa. ae Managing Director. 

This Office unites the advantages of a mutual association with 
3 security of a Proprietary bs oupan and affords every variet i, 
of mode for the Assurance of Life. it allows credit for the half 
of its premiums for the first five years, ata fixed rate; offers the 
alternative of increasing or dec erry & rates; or upon a tempo- 
rary scale ; and, by assuring sums to become payable at a given 
age, secures a provision for advanced life. Its Policies are not 
forfeited immediately if the Premium remain overdue; and 
fraud only, not error, vitiates them. ‘The business of the Office 
is not contined to the Masonic body. 






Age next To Insure 1001. Payable at Death. 

Birth-Day. Without Profits. With Profits. 
15 cccccccccccccccceeLl 10 G cccccccccccccceedel 8 
20 woos 113 6 1 7 9 
25 cecvee . 117 6 220 
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JOSEPH BERRIDGE, Secretary. 


RITANNIA LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 
PANY, No. 1, Princes-street, Bank, and 8, King William- 


street, City, London, —Capital, ae 1 ion. 

Directors—Wm. ett, Robert Eglinton, Esq. 
Samuel Bevi ingto’ on. Erasmus Robert Foster, Esq. 
William Fechney itack, Esq.| Alex. Robert Irvine, Esq. 
John Brightman, Esq. Peter Morrison, 

George Cohen, William Shand, jun. ‘Esa. 
Millis Coventry, Esq. Feary Lewis Smale, Esq. 
John Drewett, Esq. as Tee 


MEDICAL OFFICERS: Paysicien-\John ‘Clendinning, at. D. F.R.S. 
Consulting eg yt illiam Stroud 
Surgeons—Ebenezer Smith, Esq. and Wm. Gwillim. Merrett, Esq. 
Standing Counsel—The Hon w ‘Ashle . New-square, Lincoln’s-inn. 
‘Solicitor ~ William Bevan, “Esq. Old Jewry. 

Bankers—Messrs. Drewett & Fowler, Princes-street, Bank. 
This Institution has been constituted so as to afford ‘the bene- 
fits of Life Assurance, in their fullest extent, to Soaps oe -Holders, 
and to present greater facilities and accommodation than can be 
obtained in other e decided superiority of its plan, 
and its claim to public preference ‘and support, have been proved, 
incontestably, by its extraordinary and unprecedented success. 
Among ot! ers, the following improvements on the system 
usually adopted may be enumerated :— 
most economical set of ‘ables—computed expressly for the 
use of this Company, from authentic and complete data, and 
presenting the lowest rates of Assurance that can be offered 
without compromising the safety of the Institution. 

Increasing Rates of Premium on a new and remarkable plan, 
for securing loans or debts; a less immediate payment being 
re puason on a Policy for the whole term of life than in any other 


Premiums may be paid either Annually, Half-yearly, or Quar- 
terly, in one sum, or in a limited number of Patwe orel 

A Board of Direc’ tors in attendance daily at ‘Two o'clock. 
4 e of the assured in every case admitted in the Polic y. 
All claims payable within one month after proof of death. 
Medical Attendants remunerated, in all cases, for their reports. 





Premium per Cent. per Annum 
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Age.| Ist Five | 2nd Five | 3rd are = by none er 
years. | years >| 42 ife. 
20 <' 1 4\£1 510 £110" 10 11 <i ‘e & 3 8 
30 64} 112 2 119 7 17 6 
40 lie tl aa 4 18 6 $731 434 
50 | 216 7} 39 4/14 5 5| 5 6 3! 613 7 





PETER MORRISON, Resident oongoe 
A liberal commission allowed to Solicitors and Agents 


tl TERRACE. Hyde Park- 
rdens.—Persons intending to RENT or PURCHASE 
HOU sESi in this Terrace maz. by immediate application to the 
Architect, have them finished according to their own taste and 
judgment for a fixed sum, with or without stabling, 
rooms, &c.—Plans and further ertingiass of Mr. 
Nelson, No. 3, Charles-street, St. es’s-square. This Terrace 
being of greater width than Portiand-plece, will form one of the 
most splendid ornaments of this fashionable and salubrious 
neighbourhood. 


( NHURTON’S BRITISH and FOREIGN 
LIBRARY, 26, HOLLES-STREET.—The only system by 
periect satisfaction can be given, is that adopted at the 
tablishment, namely, to place at the os sal of Sub- 
New Work, whether in 
ravels, Divinity, &e. &e. 








which 

above 

scribers an unlimited supply of ever 

light Literature, History, Masreshy, 

the day of its i s lesuing oo the press. 
TERMS FO y, 4,5, or 10 Guineas per Annum. 
For a Book "Society. ‘from 6 Guineas upwards 


Just published, in fcap. 8vo. with 75 Woodcuts, 4s. 6d. in cloth, 
Hoey 





N’S MANUAL of CHEMISTRY, 

with Glossary and Index, By RICHARD D. HOBLYN, 

M.A. Author of a Dictionary of ‘Terms used in Medicine,’ &e. 

“The present treatise has been prepared to afford elementary 

instruction in the principles of Chemistry. ‘The most important 

facts and theories of the science are stated in as condensed a 

form as the subject admits, and recapitulatory questions have 
been appended to each chapter for the examination of students.” 
London: Scott, Webster & Geary, 36, Charterhouse-square. 


MANUALS OF BOTANY, GEOLOGY, AND ORNI- 
THOLOGY, BY W. MACG ILLIVRAY, M.A 

Prof. of Natural History in the Marischal Colleg e, _ 
In feap. 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 214 engraved ‘igures, 4s. 6d. 
MANUAL of BOTANY: comprising Vege- 
table Anatomy and Physiology; or, an account of the 
Stracture and Functions of Plants ; with an outline of the Lin- 
nean and Natural Systems, and a G jlossary of Terms, and Index. 
2. A Manual of Geology, with Woodcuts and co- 

— Geological Map of England, price 4s. 6d. 

3. A Manual of British Ornithology ; being a 
short description of the Birds of Great Britain and Ireland, in- 
cluding the essential characters of the Species, Genera, Fami- 
lies, and Orders: with an Introduction to the Study. Part L, 
containing the Land Birds, with 31 Woodcuts, price 4s. 6d. 

art Il., containing the Waders and Water Birds, will be 

published on the Ist of May. 

‘The author has executed his undertaking with great care. 
His style is clear and full, there is nothing omitted which can 
be considered essential to the subject, and the whole series may 
be commended as admirable text-books for students.”’—Aflas. 

London: Scott, W hater & Geary, Charterhouse-square. 

a a ireat EW PUBIC 4 April 24, 
M® COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 
NOW READY. 
I. 

A_ SUMMER IN WESTERN FRANCE, including 
the Provinces from the LOIRE to the DORDOGNE. Edited by 
Mrs. ‘TROLLOPE, Author of * Domestic Manners of the Ame- 
ricans,’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with — 








THE LOVE MATCH: A one. By Mrs. MABERLY, 
Author of ‘ Emily.’ 3 vols., with a Portrait of Mrs. Maberly, 
after a Painting e Ross. 


1If. 
—_ LIFE OF PETRARCH. By THOMAS CAMP- 
BELL, Esq., Author of ‘ The Pleasures of Hope,’ &c. 2 vols. 
8vo. = Portraits of ees —_— &e. (Just ready). 


DE CLIFFORD; OR, THE CON STANT MAN. By 
R. PLUMER WARD, Esq. , Author of * Tremaine,’ ‘ De Vere,’&c, 
v. 

THE FRENCH STAGE AND THE FRENCH 
PEOPLE, Edited by THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 2 vols.small 8vo. 


vi. 
JOAN OF ARC, THE MAID OF ORLEANS: an 
Historicau Romance. By T.J.SERLE, Esq. 3 vols. 


vil. 
THREE YEARS IN PERSIA, with TRAVELLING 
QDVEN TURES in KOORDISTAN. RA GEORGE FOWLER, 
2 vols. small 8vo. with Ilustrat: 
















(THE EDINBURGH RI REVIEW, | No. 17 147, 
is published this day. 
‘ontents: 
1. Murchison’s Silurian System. 
2. Captain Basil Hall’s Patchwork. 
3. Lieber's ayy Ethics. 
4. The Hon. C. A. Murray's Travels in Ameticn. 
5. Peagsene ‘of ‘Historical Enquiry in Fra 
6. Mrs. Gray's Tour a e Sepulchres of ‘iroria 
7. Hoffmeister’s Life and Writings of Schiller, 
. Publications on the Rights and Condition of Women, 





. Beaumont and Fletcher, and their Contemporaries,’ 
19. The Ly ay of Texas. and its Recognition. 
11. Tracts for the quan fueet Ninety 
London: Longman, Orme & Edinburgh: A. & C. Black, 


Just ona oy in 1 vol, 8vo. price 7s. 6d., A TREATISE 
N the CAUSES and CONSE }QUENCES ot 
M.D.. aaniry the. Roval College of Physicians Phe eee 
ellow of the Royal College o vee ans, 
the Westminster and Magdalen ‘flospitals, & Is, &e. — 
Contents:—Remarks on habitual constipation—Cons: 
peursigia, spasmodic contractions of muscles, determination of 
blood to the head, a plexy, sick-headach, indigestion, pyrosis, 
organic disease of the s tomach, irritation ond te pertrophy of 
the womb, disordered menstruation, leucorrhoea, diseases o} A 
cecum and colon, obstruction, erysipelas. Causes Various :— 
Treatment, diet and re simen : use, action, and value of aperient 
medicines, lavements, &c. Influence of constipation in ex: meting 
the more prevalent diseases i in India—viz. affections of th eet 


diarrhea, dysente 
. "Landon: Longman & Co. 


— Superensen, S NEW WORK, 
No ady, in 3 vols. with Illustrations, 
OM B ‘SK ETCHES AND FOREIGN 
RECOLLECTIONS. 
By LADY. CHATTERTON, 
Author of ‘ Rambles in the South of Ireland,’ ke. 
“Lady Chatterton’s ‘Rambles in Ireland,’ and’ ‘ Homie and 
Foreign Sketches,’ are volumes at once marked by talent and 
refinement." ’— Quarterly Review. 

“ Purity, coor and a fine feminine perception of the 
surreunding world, animate or inanimate, are the qualities 
which have recommended Lady Chatterton's previous works to 

popularity. and which pre-eminent! characterize her prese 
lication. It may, in truth, ed a Miscellany of Polite 
iterature, seasoned throughout with an amiable and sweetly 
a PD spirit.’ *—Literary Gazette. 
dy Chatterton’s work displays an acute perception of 
human nature, and great talent in selecting cod applying max 
ims to the different circumstances of life.” 
“* One of the most agreeable, pievereegae, . and Teadable books 
of, the season.’’—Monthly Chronicle 
ae more delightful volumes have rarely come under our 
notice.” — 
Ss. Saunders & Otley, Publishers, Conduit-street. 


FOREIGN ~~ e WORKS. 
publish 

COLLECTION’ of. GUIDES to the ENG. 

Lis FR RACH, GERMAN, and ITALIAN CONVER. 
ATION, ti the t Travellers and Students, by SMITH, 
SOL ERUMESNARD. yey ONNA, containing a Vocabulary 
of all Words in ordinary 4 the conjugation applied, familiar 
and elementary Phrases, Dialogues, dioms, Proverbs, M 
of Letters and Bills, and’a comparative Table of the Values of 
the Monies of England, France, and the United States, Italy, 
woe and Spain. Published as follows, in volumes of about 
4 

Guide to English and French Conversation. 1 vol. 
32mo. 3s. 6d. bound in roan 

Guide to English and Italian Conversation. 1 vol. 
32mo. 3s. 6d. bound in roan. P 

Guide to English and German Conversation. 
1 vol. 32mo. 3s. 6d. bound in roan. 

Guide to English, French, German, ond Italian 
Conversation. 1 thick vol. 32mo. 7s. bow nd in ro 

*4* The above are all uniform with Tibbins's "French and 
English Dictionary. 

Mabire’s Guide to French Conversation. 10th 
edition, revised, corrected, and enlarged by Prof. Brasseur, of 
King’ s College.’ Square 18mo. half-bound, 

Bessange, oa & Lowell, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great 
Marlborough-street 

















New Burlington-street, AV O: 1adl, 


HE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS 
ARE wer READY. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF 
MY 2 tS USIN NICHOLAS. 


y THOMAS INGOLDSBY, Esq. 
Auten of the * Wl. ye | Legends,’ &e. 


To added 
THE ROBBEN OF LIFE. 
In 3 vols. — 8vo. 


THE HISTORY “or DUELLING ; 


NARRATIVES of the Most” RE eMARKABLE PERSONAL 
ENCOUNTERS, i the . Period down to the 
sent 
By Dr. MILLING ‘EN 
Author of ‘ Curiosities of Medical Experience,’ &e. 
In 2 vols. ‘eens 


COLIN “c LI a K. 
By CHAS. HOOTON, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with ae Illustrations by Leech, &e. 


MEMOIRS of THE. ‘COLMAN FAMILY. 
B. PEAKE, Esq. 
Including their Ouplaptabends with’ the 1 most Distinguished 
’ersonages of their Time. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. — Portraits. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 

RIGHT HON. WARREN HASTINGS. 
Now first published from the Originals in possession of the 
Gi, GLEIG 


the Re 
Author of ‘The Prete of Sir Thomas, Munto,’ ‘ Traditions of 
Chelsea Hospital,” 


In 3 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits from Original Pictures. 





ensy Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great } Maglborovgh-street, 


ALSO, JUST READY: 
THE MARRYING MAN; 
A NOVEL. 
By the Author of ‘ Cousin Geoffrey,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
Richard Bontiog, New Burlington-street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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REVIEWS . 





A Second Series of the Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient gee. By Sir J. G. Wilkin- 
son. 2 vols., and a Vol. of Plates. Murray. 

The Antiquities of Egypt. Religious Tract 
Society. 

Tue second series of Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s 

Treatise on the Manners and Customs of the 

Ancient Egyptians is less miscellaneous, though 

not less omen | than the first. It treats of 

Agriculture and Religion, subjects intimately 

connected in ancient Egypt, and in elucidation 

of both compares the written records of the 

Hebrews and Greeks with the monuments still 

existing in the Valley of the Nile. It is not easy 

io trace the civilization, or in other words, the 
life of a nation to a single and definite source; 
like the plant to which it has often been com- 
pared, the germ during its growth assimilates 
with itself so much that is external, as scarce to 
retain any trace of the original seed when it ap- 
proaches maturity. ‘ Few,” says the proverb, 

“can trace the oak in the acorn,” but still fewer 

could discover signs of the original acorn in the 





full grown oak. Sir Gardner Wilkinson has 
abandoned the hopeless task of determining the 
origin of Egyptian civilization, but has applied 
himself to the more profitable labour of ascer- 
taining its nature and extent. 

Their geographical position rendered the an- 
cient Egyptians an agricultural people, while 
the same circumstance forced their neighbours 
beyond the isthmus to become pastoral nomades. 
Hostilities between two such races are inevitable, 
as in the parallel case of the Highlanders and 
Lowlanders of Scotland. Nomade tribes in which 
every man is a soldier, view with contempt 
the peaceful avocations of a settled race, and 
the latter reciprocate the feeling with the ad- 
dition of hatred arising from continued injury. 
From these circumstances the Egyptians, ex- 
tending their dislike of the nomadic tribes to the 
occupations they pursued, regarded the herding 
and tending of cattle as a disgraceful employ- 
ment; in-the words of Scripture, “ every shep- 
herd was an abomination to the Egyptians,” and 
to show the contempt in which shepherds and 
cattle-feeders were held, they are, as the sub- 
joined cut shows, frequently represented on the 
monuments as lame or deformed, dirty and un- 
shaven, and sometimes ludicrously distorted. 








But the contempt bestowed on the pastors did 
not extend to the possessors of flocks and herds. 
The wealthy landed proprietors of Egypt were 
rich in cattle, which were tended by their 
slaves: they had establishments for stall-feed- 
ing, for tending the sick, not only of the beasts 
but the birds, and their stewards exercised a 
vigilant superintendence over those to whom 
the animals were intrusted. In the accompa- 
nying cut, the head shepherd presents himself 
before his master’s stewards or secretaries, to 
render an account of the stock on the estate. 




















Before the upper figure of a secretary is the 
sachel for holding writing implements, papyri, 
&c., and above the second secretary is a box or 
desk applied to the same purpose; both are 
writing on boards, and hold in their left hands 
inkstands with black and red ink. The expres- 
sive attitude of the shepherd, with his finger on 
his lip, is well calculated to express his efforts 





to recollect the numbers he is giving, from me- 
mory, to the secretaries. A similar representa- 
tion of taking the amount of stock occurs in an 
Egyptian picture brought from Thebes, and now 
in the British Museum. Both prove the proba- 
bility of the scriptural account of the presents 
made by the reigning Pharaoh to Abraham; 
“ sheep and oxen, and he-asses, and men-ser- 
vants, and maid-servants, and she-asses, and 
camels.” 

In general, the religion of an agricultural race 
is milder and more beneficent in its character 
than that of a wandering and plundering tribe. 
Even when the objects of a in both are 
elementary, that is to say, personifications of the 
powers or principles of Nature, the agriculturist 
views them in their beneficent and productive 
character, the nomade regards more their terrific 
and destructive agency. This well-known fact 





establishes an antecedent probability for Sir G. 
Wilkinson’s proofs, that human sacrifices were 
either unknown or exceedingly rare among the 
ancient Egyptians, and also shows why such are 
not more strongly prohibited in the Levitical 
law, for the Israelites had no example of such 
honours until they entered Canaan after the 
death of Moses. 

The worship of natural objects is more direct 
among nomades, and more symbolical among 
agricultural races. The Sabean form of idolatry, 
direct worship of the host of heaven, was rare 
in Egypt, although not wholly unknown. In 
the following figures the connexion of a star 
with the attitude of prayer, seems to prove that 
direct worship was occasionally offered to the 
celestial luminaries, though there is abundant 
evidence that the nature of the chief Egyptian 
deities was not directly derived from physical 
objects, 


x 


ye 





This circumstance seems to explain the reason 
why Moses dwells so lightly on the Sabean form 
of idolatry, which, but for their bondage in 
Egypt, would have been the most seductive to 
the Israelites; while, on the other hand, the 

aternal Job speaks of it as the only form of 
idolatry into which he was likely to fall. We 
quote from Wemyss’s translation :— 
If I have looked with a superstitious eye 
At the Sun, when he shone in his strength, 
Or the Moon when she walked in her brightness, 
And my heart hath been secretly enticed, 
And I have worshipped by carrying my hand to my mouth, 
I should have been chargeable with a great transgression, 
For I should have denied the Supreme God. 

The idol which appears most closely to con- 
nect the symbolic worship of Egypt with the 
Sabean religion of the neighbouring countries, 
is the image of the sacred bull Apis. In the 
following representation of a bronze figure of 
this deity, and of the marks on his back, the 
symbols seem very plainly to intimate an asso- 
ciation with one or other of the great lumi- 
naries. All ancient authors agree that he was 
dedicated either to the Sun or Moon, but they 
are at issue between the two. It is not impro- 
bable that he personified the productive power 
attributed to both; for, if we may judge from 
the analogy of other idolatrous systems, the 
moon’s influence was not limited to passive 
agency, until science had made a considerable 
advance. 





1. Bronze figure of Apis. 


No part of the symbolism of Egypt has given 
rise to more learned and theological discussion, 
than the fact that their deities were grouped in 





2. The marks on his back. 


triads. “It is unquestionable, (says Mr. Newman, 
in his ‘ History of the Arians,’) that, from very 
early times, traditions have been afloat through the 
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world, attaching the notion of a Trinity, in some 
sense or other, to the First Cause.” On this 
subject, for obvious reasons, we shall not dwell, 
but simply extract the account given of the an- 
nexed representation of a Triad, copied from an 
engraved stone :— 


“ The Greek words on the reverse are : ‘One Bait, 
one Athor (one of the Bia), and one Akori: hail, 
father of the world! hail, triformous God!” 

Every symbolical religion has a direct ten- 
dency to extend itself; mysteries generate each 
other, until mysterious meaning is attributed to 
everything in the slightest degree connected with 
religious worship. It is probable that every part 
of the sacerdotal robes had, or was supposed to 
have, some sacred significance; but none more 
than the breast-plate, which, both among the 
Jews and the Egyptians, was looked upon as an 
emblem of peculiar sanctity. We do not pre- 
sume to determine whether Re and Thmel, in 
the foregoing representation of an Egyptian 
breast-plate, are connected with the Urim and 
Thummim of the Jews, but we think that our 
author’s account of Thmei deserves the attention 

of Biblical critics. 


“This Deity had a two-fold character, as Goddess 
of Truth and Justice. Her figure is frequently re- 
presented in the hands of the Kings, who present 
it as a fit offering to the Gods; and many, in their 
regal titles, are said to love, or to be loved by, Thmei. 
A small image of this Goddess was also worn by the 
chief judge while engaged in listening to the cases 
brought before him in court; and when the deposi- 
tions of the two parties and their witnesses had been 
heard, he touched the successful litigant with the 
image, in token of the justness of his cause. A 
similar emblem was used by the high priest of the 
Jews; and it is a remarkable fact that the word 
Thummim is not only translated ‘ truth,’ but, being 
a plural or dual word, corresponds to the Egyptian 
notion of the ‘two Truths,’ or the double capacity of 
this Goddess. Accord- 
ing to some, the Urim 
and Thummim signify 
‘lights and _perfec- 
tions,’ or ‘light and 
truth,’;— which last 
present a striking ana- 
logy to the two figures 
Ré and Thmei, in the 
breast-plate worn by the Egyptians, And though the 














“T have seen a triad represented on a’stone, con- 


sisting of Re, Agathodemon or a winged asp, and a 
Goddess apparently with a frog’s head; in a Greek 
inscription upon the reverse of which mention is made 


of Bait, Athor, and Akéri. 


resemblance of the Urim and the Ureus (or basilisk), 
the symbol of majesty, suggested by Lord Prudhoe, 
is very remarkable, I am disposed to think the 
* lights, Aorim or Urim, more nearly related to the 
Sun, which is seated jn the breast-plate with the 
figure of Truth.” 

It is not our purpose to enter on any exami- 
nation of the Egyptian religion, or to give an 
account of the animal and vegetable worship 
— in the valley of the Nile; all that is 

nown on this subject has been condensed by 
Sir G. Wilkinson with much ability and skill. 
Our object is not so much to recommend his 
work—for its own merits are sufficient to ensure 
its success—as to show its value as an aid in 
illustration of the Holy Scriptures.* As an ex- 
ample of the unexpected elucidations of the 
Bible which it contains, we may quote the ac- 
count of “the procession of the shrines” :— 

“One of the most important ceremonies was ‘ the 
procession of shrines,’ which is mentioned in the 
Rosetta Stone, and is frequently represented on the 
walls of the temples. The shrines were of two kinds: 
the one a sort of canopy ; the other an ark or sacred 
boat, which may be termed the great shrine. This 
was carried with grand pomp by the priests, a certain 
number being selected for that duty, who, supporting 
it on their shoulders by means of long staves, passing 
through metal rings at the side of the sledge on which 
it stood, brought it into the temple, where it was 
placed upon a stand or table, in order that the pre- 
scribed ceremonies might be performed before it. 
The stand was also carried in the procession by 
another set of priests, following the shrine, by means 
of similar staves; a method usually adopted for 
transporting large statues, and sacred emblems, too 
heavy or too important to be borne by one person. 
The same is stated to have been the custom of the 
Jews in some of their religious processions, as in car- 
rying the ark ‘to its place, into the oracle of the 
house, to the most holy place,’ when the temple was 
built by Solomon.” 

The accompanying cut represents one of these 
sacred arks: the altar in the sanctuary or shrine, 
which occupies the centre of the ark, is shaded 





























by the wings of Cherubim, and outside are 
figures of the king—in one he is delineated as a 
sphynx, in the other he — in his natural 
form, The sanctuary is s 


veil, which in this case is partially drawn aside ; 





* Several articles on the same subject, and illustrated by 
numerous wood-cuts, appeared in the Atheneum, Nos. 507, 


own protected by a! sos, 509, 


? 


Se 
and the whole seems to show that the Mosai: 
ark was modelled after the Adytum of th 
Egyptians, so as to bring before the Israelites 
an object of sanctity with which they had been 
in some degree familiar. It is no derogation tg 
the wisdom of the inspired legislator, that he 
took advantage of the influence of old ass. 
ciations. 

In the plates to Calmet and other Illustrations 
of the Bible, the representations of censers and 
the offering of incense are scarcely reconcile. 
able with the narratives of Scripture. But all 
difficulties are removed by Sir G. Wilkinson's 
delineation and description of the Egyptian 
censers :-— 





In J are three flames of fire ; in c only one. 


5, 6. Other censers witb incense balls or pastiles within. These two last are from the tombs near the 
pyramids, 





2,3. Censers. a. Cup for holding the incense balls. 


b, c. The cup in which was the fire. 


Fig. 1. Throwing the balls of incense into the fire. 
4. A censer without a handle. 


“ The incense burnt in the temples before the altar 
was made into small balls, or pastiles, which were 
thrown by the hand into the censer. The latter 
generally consisted of an open cup of bronze (some- 
times two), holding the fire, supported by a long 
handle, whose opposite extremity was ornamented 
with the head of a hawk ; and in the centre of this 
was another cup, from which the pastiles were taken 
with the finger and thumb to be thrown upon the 
fire. Sometimes the incense was burnt in a cup 
without the handl®, and some censers appear to have 
been made with a cover, probably pierced with holes 
to allow the smoke to escape, like those now em- 
ployed in the churches of Italy.” 

Another form of the censer is apparently a 
lamp made of glass, with a wick erect in the 
centre ; which wick is sometimes taken out and 
held separately, as though the bearer were 
about to place it in the vase, previous to being 
lighted : 


Another custom, common to the Egyptians 
with most eastern nations was the care bestowed 
in ascertaining the purity of a victim before it 





was brought to the altar. The duty of this in- 
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ion in Egypt devolved on a distinct class of 
riests called “ Sphragistz,” or “ the sealers,” 
from their using such a seal as is here repre- 
sented. It will remind our readers of the seals 
affixed to meat designed for Jewish families in 
our London markets :— 


+ “This figura- 
tively symbolic 
group I have met 
with more than 

once in the hiero- 


glyphics of sculp- 
tures relating to the sacrifice of victims. The cha- 
racters which refer to or explain sifmilar cere- 
monies in the temples are generally phonetic, as in 
the commencement of the accompanying hierogly- 
phics, where the word * sat,’ (?) signifying to ‘slay,’ 
accords with the demonstrative sign following it, and 
recalls the Hebrew word ony, ‘to kill,’ which it so 
closely resembles. But no oxen represented in the 
sculptures as victims about to be slaughtered have 
yet been found bearing this device, though they fre- 
quently occur decked with flowers for the occa- 
sion.” 

Drink-offerings, or libations, formed a very 
small part of the Israelite worship, but they were 
very important in the religious ceremonies of 
the Egyptians :— 

“A singular ceremony is frequently represented 
of the king retiring from the presence of the God, 
to whom he has been performing a libation, and 
holding in his hand an emblem which, from its 
appearance, is supposed to be a tail. He always 
looks back as he withdraws; and the same is done 
by the priests when officiating on a similar occa- 










"1! te Xi 
\Wi + 





1 2 3 + 

1. A priest kneeling at the altar, on which another pours 
a libation. 

3. Appears to hold the cubit or a tablet, from which he 


is reading. 
4. Another priest, who holds what is supposed to be a tail. 


These libations seem to have formed a part of 
the funeral ceremonies, for they are found con- 
nected with another custom, which unquestion- 
~ forms part of the honours paid to the 

ead. 





It would lead us too far into learned discus- 
sion were we to endeavour to deduce from the 
funeral ceremonies of the Egyptians the nature 
of their opinions respecting the state of the dead. 


account, one or two particulars which have been 
but slightly noticed by other writers. The 
mummy was not at once consigned to its final 
resting-place ; it remained for some time with 
the family ; services were performed before it; 
sacrifices offered, incense and libations presented, 
and, as in the following instance of a wife em- 
bracing her husband’s mummy and weeping 
before it, affectionate grief found indulgence in 
giving vent to its feelings. 








Even when the mummy was placed in its 





coffin, a panel was frequently left open, through 
which the head might be seen. 
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The mummy’s head, seen at an open panel of the coffin. 
































We shall only glean from Sir G. Wilkinson’s | 


Feasts were given in honour of the dead, and 
it seems to have been believed that the deceased 
would participate in the banquet. 
































A table found in a tomb by Mr. Burton, on which are a 
duck trussed, and another cut open, with cakes. 


These “banquets for the dead” were for- 
bidden by the laws of Moses, probably because 
they were connected with necromancy and simi- 
lar superstitions, It is by preparing such @ 
feast that Ulysses is described to have evoked 
the dead in the eleventh book of the Odyssey : 

Thus solemn rites and holy vows we paid 

To all the phantom nations of the dead : 

Then died the sheep: a purple torrent flow'd, 
And all the caverns smok’d with streaming blood, 
When, lo! appear’d along the dreary coasts, 
Thin airy shades of visionary ghosts. 


The mummies, previous to their interment, 
were kept in a kind of closet or chapel, which 
appears to have been moveable, for, in the 
subjoined wood-cut, it appears mounted on a 
sledge. 

The removal of the mummies to the sacred 
boat or baris, their transport across the Nile, 
the form of trial to which the dead were sub- 
jected, and their final consignment to the tomb, 
have been so frequently described that we need 
only refer to the subjects. Here then, for the 
resent, we take our leave of Sir Gardner 

ilkinson, who has done more to make the 
people of the Pharaohs known to us moderns 
than any contemporary writer. One part of his 
task remains to be accomplished ; as he has pro- 
mised to the world a systematic account of hiero- 
glyphic discovery and interpretation. 


The second work mentioned at the head of 
this article scarcely requires notice; it has 
pleased “the Religious Tract Society” to be- 
come a Secular-Publication Society, and, on the 
strength of money subscribed for a different 
purpose, to enter into competition with the legi- 
timate book-trade. As in the Natural History, 
religious doctrines are intermingled with scien- 
tific discussions, to the injury both of religion 
and science, so in the work before us, the author 
has been perplexed by the double task of — 
a sermon and a dissertation ; he has succeede 
in neither, and has only given us a bad com- 





pound of both. 











Conveying the mummies on a sledge to the closet in which they are kept, 


are three vases of oil, cakes, a basket of grapes, 


after the services had been performed to them. The priest is pouring oil over them. On the altar 


and some other things, which were indistinct from being much defaced. Below are two glass bottles of wine. 
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The Zincali; or, an Account of the Gypsies of 
Spain: with an Original Collection of their 
Songs and Poetry, and a copious Dictionary 
of their Language. By George Borrow. 2 
vols. Murray. 

In the four hundred and sixtieth number of this 
inestimable miscellany of ours (to speak with all 
modesty), published some five years ago, we 
were permitted to give a foretaste of the inter- 
esting book which Mr. Borrow has now com- 
pleted. The public ought warmly to receive it. 
A new subject is perhaps, at this age of the 
world, a god-send, beyond the hopes of pub- 
lishers or critics,—especially now that the 
Chinese Emperor and Admiral Elliott, by their 
pacific negotiations, are debarring the Barbarian 
Eye from that insight it had expected, by the 
cannon’s agency, to gain into the ways and 
means of the inhabitants of the Celestial Empire. 
Failing the Chinese, however, the Gipsies are 
among the least known people on the face of the 
earth ; everlastingly paraded though they have 
been in pictures, romances, and operas, and oc- 
casionally more gravely approached by indus- 
trious collectors and benevolent men, who have 
desired to apportion them their parentage, or to 
amend their condition. 

To creep under the Gipsy tent, however, in 
any other character than that of dupe, or victim, 
or tyrant, seems, according to Mr. Borrow’s tes- 
timony, to be an undertaking well nigh as hope- 
less for the white man, as for him to get behind 
the ‘‘ mother-of-pearl screen” of private life in 
China. The Gipsies,—in Russia called Zigdni, 
in Turkey and Prussia Zingarri, in Germany Zi- 
geuner, in Spain “ Gitinos,” by the Spaniards, 
** Zincali,” by themselves,—and “ those of the 
Dar-bushi-fal,”” who tell fortunes among the 
Moors,—seem to be born with hatred to all 
mankind, save their own race. While, through- 
out the East and the West, they minister to the 
Busno’s worst passions and most vicious pro- 
pensities, they are only intimate with him to 
ease him of his money-bags, or to practise on 
his credulity. Hence, their true aspect is but 
known to themselves, or to such as, like Mr. 
Borrow, have been received among them as a 
kinsman and brother. All his life, he tells us, 
he has haunted their company very nearly as 
closely as that Father Manso, of Seville, who, 
for spending so much of his Christian leisure 
among Heathenesse, became an object of sus- 
picion to the Holy Office, and only excused him- 
self from condign punishment, by assuring the 
Inquisitors that he consorted with the Giténos 
in the hopes of achieving their conversion. This, 
in reality, has been Mr. Borrow’s vocation. His 
original proclivity to Gipsy company has been 
by many of the tribe accounted for on the theory 
of the Metempsychosis, and by his having been, 
in some bygone century, perhaps a patriarch 
and ruler among them! But of late days, his 
opportunities of acquainting himself with their 
customs have arisen in the course of his journeys 
as the agent of the Bible Society. The book is 
fragmentary, having, he tells us, been written 
in moments snatched from more important pur- 
suits, chiefly in ventas and posadas, whilst wan- 
dering through the country, sometimes under 
danger of the writer’s being arrested on account 
of his missionary avocations. 

A few insulated sketches of Gipsies in different 
countries open the first volume. In Russia, 
they are everywhere to be met with, save in the 
government of St. Petersburgh,—the proprietors 
of flocks and herds, and, as elsewhere, jockies 
and horse-doctors;—of a rare natural beauty, 
endowed with not only such agility as makes 
them the nimblest of dancers, but such strength, 
too, as enables them to resist the rigour of the 
climate; being not uncommonly found “ en- 
camped in the midst of the snow, in slight canyas 





tents, when the temperature is twenty-five or 
thirty degrees below the freezing point accord- 
ing to Reaumur.” In Moscow—as Mr. Borrow 
described to our readers five years ago—the 
extraordinary musical powers of the women, 
and their consequent gains, have to some degree 
raised a portion of the tribe from its degradation, 
and given it settlement as well as gerne 
not a few of its members “ inhabiting stately 
houses, and going abroad in elegant equipages.” 
In Hungary, the Chingany, or Gipsies, are oddly 
enough, in some respects placed on a level with 
the nobility. The respectable labourer, for in- 
stance, must pay a toll ere he can cross the 
bridge at Pesth, but the half-naked vagabond, 
who lives among poverty and filth, and feeds 
upon the vilest carrion, passes free by the side 
of the Prince or Count. This is something akin 
to the immunity they have enjoyed from perse- 
cution under the Spanish Inquisition, which has 
disdained to care for the souls of such utter out- 
casts, or (?) to punish those who have always 
lent themselves to minister ferbidden pleasures 
to the noble and ecclesiastic with a malicious 
alacrity. In Hungary, as elsewhere, the men 
are horse-dealers and tinkers,—the women for- 
tune-tellers: they seem to possess, too, the organ 
of locomotiveness in its largest possible develope- 
ment. 

“ Once, during my own wanderings in Italy,” says 
Mr. Borrow, “ I rested at nightfall by the side of a 
kiln, the air being piercingly cold; it was about four 
leagues from Genoa. Presently arrived three indi- 
viduals to take advantage of the warmth, a man, a 
woman, and a lad. They soon began to discourse— 
and I found that they were Hungarian Gypsies ; they 
spoke of what they had been doing, and what they 
had amassed ; I think they mentioned nine hundred 
crowns. They had companions in the neighbour- 
hood, some of whom they were expecting.” 

Not a few of these Chingdny, it is said, were 
to be found in Napoleon’s Spanish army, and 
astonished their kindred Giténos by their pro- 
ficiency in all the tricks of Gipsy-hood. They 
seem to be the purest specimens of their race. 


On the fraternity in England there is little 
occasion to dwell. What country housewife 
knows them not, with their petty thefts, and 
their palmistry, and their practice of hocussing ? 
What frequenter of the race-course and the ring 
is not familiar with their jockey-ship and their 
pugilistic powers? Mr. Borrow sketches them 
well, and his study, by way of vignette, shall 
relieve our dry paragraphs. 

“ When a boy of fourteen, I was present at a 
prize fight ; why should I hide the truth? It took 
place on a green meadow, beside a running stream, 
close by the old church of E——, and within a 
league of the ancient town of N. . the capital of 
one of the eastern counties. The terrible Thurtell 
was present, lord of the concourse ; for wherever he 
moved he was master, and whenever he spoke, even 
when in chains, every other voiee was silent, He 
stood on the mead, grim and pale as usual, with his 
bruisers around. He it was, indeed, who got up the 
fight, as he had previously done with respect to 
twenty others; it being his frequent boast that he 
had first introduced bruising and bloodshed amidst 
rural scenes, and transformed a quiet slumbering 
town into a den of Jews and metropolitan thieves, 
Some time before the commencement of the combat, 
three men, mounted on wild-looking horses, came 
dashing down the road in the direction of the mea- 
dow, in the midst of which they presently shewed 
themselves, their horses clearing the deep ditches 
with wonderful alacrity. ‘ That’s Gypsy Willand his 
gang,’ lisped a Hebrew pickpocket ; * we shall have 
another fight.” The word Gypsy was always sufficient 
to excite my curiosity, and I looked attentively at the 
new comers. I never saw, upon the whole, three 
more remarkable individuals, as far as personal ap- 
pearance was concerned, than the three English 
Gypsies who now presented themselves to my eyes 
on that spot. Two of them had dismounted, and 
were holding their horses by the reins. The tallest, 








and, at the first glance, the most interesting of the 
two, was almost a giant, for his height could not hay 
been less than six feet three. * * He might be about 
twenty-eight. His companion and his captain, Gypsy 
Will, was, I think fifty when he was hanged, ten 
years subsequently, (for I never afterwards lost sight 
of him,) in the front of the jail of Bury St. Edmonds, 
I have still present before me his bushy black hair 
his black face, and his big black eyes, full and 
thoughtful, but fixed and staring, His dress consisted 
of a loose blue jockey coat, jockey bootsand breeches; 
in his hand a huge jockey whip, and on his head (it 
struck me at the time for its singularity) a broad. 
brimmed, high-peaked Andalusian hat, or at leag 
one very much resembling those generally worn in 
that province. In stature he was shorter than hig 
more youthful companion, yet he must have measured 
six feet at least, and was stronger built, if ible, 
What brawn!—what bone !— what legs !_ what 
thighs! The third Gypsy, who remained on hore. 
back, looked more like a phantom than anythi 
human, His complexion was the colour of pale dust, 
and of that same colour was-all that pertained to 
him, hat and clothes. His boots were dusty of coune, 
for it was midsummer, and his very horse was of a 
dusty dun, His features were whimsically ugly, most 
of his teeth were gone, and as to his age, he might 
be thirty or sixty. He was somewhat lame and halt, 
but an unequalled rider when once upon his steed, 
which he was naturally not very solicitous to quit. I 
subsequently discovered that he was considered the 
wizard of the gang. I have been already prolix with 
respect to these Gypsies, but I will not leave them 
quite yet. The intended combatants at length 
arrived ; it was necessary to clear the ring,—always 
a troublesome and difficult task. Thurtell went up 
to the two Gypsies, with whom he seemed to be ac 
quainted, and, with his surly smile, said two or three 
words, which I, who was standing by, did not under 
stand. The Gypsies smiled in return, and giving the 
reins of their animals to their mounted companion, 
immediately set about the task which the king of the 
flash-men had, as I conjecture, imposed upon them; 
this they soon accomplished. Who could stand 
against such fellows and such whips.” 


In the composition of the Gipsies of the East, 
an extra spice of the Autolycus seems to pre- 
dominate. ‘They are, some of them, dealers in 
sno stones, some poison venders; and Mr, 

rrow knows one, a native of Constantinople, 
who, in pursuance of his traffic, “ had traversed 
alone, and on foot, the greatest part of India,” 
and learned the Malay dialects, and the language 
of Java, that island of poisons. “ It has of late 
years,” continues our author, “ been one of the 
favourite theories of the learned, that Timour’s 
invasion of Hindtstan, and the cruelties com- 
mitted by his savage hordes in that part of the 
world, caused a vast number of Hindoos to 
abandon their native land, and that the Gipsies 
of the present day are the descendants of those 
exiles who wended their weary way to the west.” 
But this theory Mr. Borrow declines to accept, 
as it implies almost an anachronism. He dwells 
not long, however, upon the matter, but enters 
at once into the description of the Spanish tribes. 

Early in the fifteenth century, according to 
the old authors, the Egyptians were to be seen 
in Europe, “ their ears pierced, with silver rings 
in them, and their hair black and crispy. 
France presently discovered that their presence 
was as noxious as a plague, and her legislators 
devised terrible laws to get rid of them, autho- 
rizing Jedwood justice upon their hordes wher- 
ever they were found. The Peninsula, however, 
was at once less severe, and a more congenial 
shelter : the manners and habits of the Spaniards 
provided the vagabonds with more constant 
occupation; and the country offered them the 
means of dispersion and security, should some 
Alcalde wake up, with an inconvenient severity, 
to inquire who those were that danced lasciviously 
in the market-place, or had tricked the farmer 
out of his cattle, os had played off “the great 
trick” —(hoaa as well as hocus is a Gipsy word)— 
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some childless wife, or some avaricious old 
lady, in whom the avidity for money had replaced 
the desire for offspring. They seem to have 
sently become “ more reckless, mischievous, 
and disrespectful of the laws in Spain than else- 
where ;” to have robbed more openly, to have 
murdered more cruelly, and exhibit themselves, 
in Mr. Borrow’s earlier pages, in about as un- 
lovely an aspect as a people can wear, partaking 
of the characteristics of the Jew (as vulgarly 
understood) and the Thug. Quijiones has fur- 
nished our author with many traits, from a small 
book written by him on the subject in 1632. 
Perhaps it is in his pages, or in those of Martin 
del Rio’s ‘Tractatus de Magia,’ that we first 
find traces of laws and customs organized for the 
government of these nomadic vagabonds—of a 
Count or chief among them, who righted their 
jevances and determined their movements; 
i how to blind the eyes of Justice, and 
shut the ears of Orthodoxy—and of proverbs, 
(sententious and sagacious enough to declare 
their Oriental origin,) such as these : “ The poor 
fool who closes his mouth never winneth a 
dollar’ —* The river which runneth with sound 
bears along with it stones and water.” “ It is 
said,” continues Mr. Borrow, in his next chap- 
ter, “that in the year 1618, more than 800 
of these wretches scoured the country betwixt 
Castile and Aragon, committing the most enor- 
mous crimes.” Nevertheless, they managed to 
make good their residence in the Gitanerias—a 
sort of reserved quarter in the Spanish cities. 
They managed, too, by means of the attractions 
oftheir women, to gain the protection of the pro- 
figate nobles of Spain ; who were again and again 
lured on by the black eyes, or the dancing feet, 
or the free discourse of the Gitdna, to believe her 
as easy a prey, as, in reality, she was difficult. 
Mr. Borrow everywhere insists, indeed, that it 
is but in novels, that a daughter of the tribe ever 
really conceives a passion for a Busno, however 
sweet be her words, and alluring her endear- 
ments, for gain’s sake ; and that the consequence 
of a real liaison would be certainly death. Pre- 
ciosa, it will not be forgotten, in the exquisite 
‘Gitanilla’ of Cervantes, was not a Roma by 
birth, but by theft, in her infancy. Mr. Borrow 
conceives, that to the invention of the immortal 
tale-teller may be, in some measure, ascribed 
the notion abroad in the world, which placards 
the Gipsy as a child-stealer. Soutien, be says, 
the tribe has trafficked in human flesh, as in every 
other commodity by which money is to be gained 
~in Spain, for the sake of a sale to the Moors 
of Barbary—in England, to supply the market 
of the planters on the banks of the Delaware ; 
but the idea of their stealing children to bring 
them up as Gipsies,—so affectionately cherished 
by all romancers,—our author utterly discoun- 
tnances. The already-mentioned Quifiones, in 
his day, accused them of a yet more loathsome 
trime, cannibalism ; and recounted with parti- 
cular gusto, “ how a certain juez, or judge, called 
Don Martin Fajardo,” belonging to Jaraicejo, 
in Estremadura, put four Giténos, whom he 
caught, to the torture, to find out the crime of 
vhich he was to accuse them; and how the same 
poor wretches, on the first turn of the rack, con- 
fesed to their having murdered and eaten one 
of their tribe in the forest of Las Gamas. Other 
anecdotes of a like horrible character are added ; 
but Mr. Borrow, with reason on his side, will 
tot admit them to prove anything; and, save 
icases where extreme famine may have driven 
them to those frightful resources, of which ship- 
wrecked Christians have been compelled to avail 
mselves, he is certain that the kettle or caul- 
tron, which smokes in every tent, has contained 
mall ages no brewage more guilty than the 
broth of Meg Merrilies. 
In his chronicle of the doings of the Zincali 
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of Spain, Mr. Borrow does not forget the in- 
fluence which “ a mad tawny slave,” according 
to Guevara, exercised over the second Maria 
Padilla, née Pachéco, who took so active a part 
in the civil war between the Comuneros and “the 
Royalists or party of Carlos the First” of Spain— 
an who defended Toledo, after her husband 
had perished on the scaffold. The Gipsies have 
few traditions, but the name of Maria Padilla is 
found in their magic rhymes : and Mr. Borrow 
believes that she was fatally connected with the 
race ; and that when, just before the surrender 
of Toledo, she escaped with her son in the dress 
of a female peasant, she probably fell into the 
hands of her false friends, who he declares, 
would not scruple to murder her for the sake of 
the jewels she might be supposed to bring with 
her. At all events, nothing more is known of 
her after her escape. 

In subsequent chapters, Mr. Borrow enters 
into details of the arts and practices of the 
Zincali,—of their chiromancy, and their power 
of ensnaring the rich and credulous. A specimen 
of one mode of performing the hokkano baro or 
“great trick,” may not be unacceptable to our 
readers :— 

* A band of Giténos being in the neighbourhood 
of a village, one of the women went to a house where 
lived a lady alone. This lady was a young widow, 
rich, without children, and of very handsome person. 
After having saluted her, the Gypsy repeated the 
harangue which she had already studied, to the effect 
that there was neither bachelor, widower, nor mar- 
ried man, nobleman, nor gallant, endowed with a 
thousand graces, who was not dying for love of her; 
and then continued: * Lady, I have contracted a 
great affection for you, and since I know that you 
well merit the riches you possess, notwithstanding 
you live heedless of your good fortune, I wish to 
reveal to you a secret. You must know then, that 
in your cellar you have a vast treasure ; neverthe- 
less, you will experience great difficulty in arriving 
at it, as it is enchanted, and to remove it is impos- 
sible, save and alone on the eve of Saint John. We 
are now at the eighteenth of June, and it wants five 
days to the twenty-third ; therefore, in the mean- 
while, ¢ollect some jewels of gold and silver, and 
likewise some money, whatever you please, provided 
it be not copper, and provide six tapers of white or 
yellow wax, for at the time appointed I will come 
with a sister of mine, when we will extract from the 
cellar such abundance of riches, that you will be able 
to live in a style which will excite the envy of the 
whole country.’ The ignorant widow, hearing these 
words, put implicit confidence in the deceiver, and 
imagined that she already possessed all the gold of 
Arabia and the silver of Potosi. The appointed day 
arrived, and not more punctual were the two Gyp- 
sies, than anxiously expected by the lady. Being 
asked whether she had prepared all as she had been 
desired, she replied in the affirmative, when the 
Gypsy thus addressed her: ‘ You must know, good 
lady, that gold calls forth gold, and silver calls forth 
silver; let us light these tapers, and descend to the 
cellar before it grows late, in order that we may have 
time for our conjurations.’ Thereupon the trio, the 
widow and the two Gypsies, went down, and having 
lighted the tapers and placed them in candlesticks in 
the shape of a circle, they deposited in the midst a 
silver tankard, with some pieces of eight, and some 
corals tipped with gold, and other jewels of small 
value. They then told the lady, that it was neces- 
sary for them all to return to the staircase by which 
they had descended to the cellar, and there they 
uplifted their hands, and remained for a short time 
as if engaged in prayer. The two Gypsies then bade 
the widow wait for them, and descended again, when 
they commenced holding a conversation, speaking 
and answering alternately, and altering their voices 
in such a manner that five or six people appeared to 
be in the cellar. ‘ Blessed little Saint John,’ said 
one, ‘ will it be possible to remove the treasure which 
you keep hidden here?” ‘O yes, and with a little 
more trouble it will be yours,’ replied the Gypsy 
sister, altering her voice to a thin treble, as if it pro- 
ceeded from a child four or five years old. In the 
meantime, the lady remained astonished, expecting 





the promised riches, and the two Git&nas presently 
coming to her said, ‘Come up, lady, for our desire 
is upon the point of being gratified. Bring now the 
best petticoat, gown, and mantle which you have in 
your chest, that I may dress myself, and appear in 
other guise to what I do now.’ The simple woman, 
not perceiving the trick they were playing upon her, 
ascended with them to the door-way, and leaving 
them alone, went to fetch the things which they 
demanded. Thereupon the two Gypsies, seeing 
themselves at liberty, and having already pocketed 
the gold and silver which had been deposited for the 
conjuration, opened the street-door, and escaped with 
all the speed they could. The beguiled widow re- 
turned laden with the clothes, and not finding those 
whom she had left waiting, descended into the cel- 
lar, when, perceiving the trick which they had played 
her, and the robbery which they had committed in 
stealing her jewels, she began to cry and weep, but 
all in vain, All the neighbours hastened to her, and 
to them she related her misfortune, which served 
more to raise laughter and jeers at her expense, than 
to excite pity ; though the subtlety of the two she- 
thieves was universally praised. These latter, as 
soon as they had got out of the door, knew well how 
to conceal themselves, for having once reached the 
mountain it was not possible tofindthem. So much 
for their divination, their foresceing things to come, 
their power over the secrets of nature, and theirknow« 
ledge of the stars.” 

The charge brought against these people, of 
being addicted to every description of occult 
knowledge, their notorious want of all religious 
belief, and the peculiarity of their ceremonies, 
seem, as we have already observed, to have 
been most unaccountably winked at by the 
Inquisition :— 

“The charge of restraining the excesses of the 
Giténos (says Mr. Borrow), was abandoned entirely 
to the secular authorities, and more particularly to 
the Santa Hermandad, a kind of police instituted for 
the purpose of clearing the roads of robbers. Whilst 
I resided at Cordova, I was acquainted with an aged 
ecclesiastic, who was priest of a village called Puente, 
at about two leagues’ distance frem the city. He was 
detained in Cordova on account of his political 
opinions, though he was otherwise at liberty. We 
lived together at the same house, and he frequently 
visited me in my apartment. This person, who was 
upwards of eighty years of age, had formerly been an 
inquisitor at Cordova. One night, whilst we were 
seated together, three Giténos entered to pay me a 
visit, and on seeing the old ecclesiastic, exhibited 
every mark of dissatisfaction, and, speaking in their 
own idiom, called him balichow, and abused priests 
in general in most unmeasured terms. On their de- 
parting, I inquired of the old man whether he, who 
having been an inquisitor, was doubtless versed in the 
annals of the holy office, could inform me whether 
the Inquisition had ever taken any active measures 
for the suppression and punishment of the sect of the 
Gitanos: whereupon he replied, ‘that he was not 
aware of one case of a Gitano having been tried or 
punished by the Inquisition ;’ adding these remark- 
able words: ‘The Inquisition always looked upon 
them with too much contempt to give itself the 
slightest trouble concerning them ; for as no danger 
either to the state, or the church of Rome, could 
proceed from the Gitanos, it was a matter of perfect 
indifference to the holy office, whether they lived 
without religion or not.’ ” 

A certain Don Sancho de Moncada, it is true, 
addressed a discourse to Philip the Third, in 
which he made it clear, that “‘ the Git4nos are 
very hurtful to Spain—ought to be seized wher- 
ever found, and to be condemned to death, being 
expelled from the country by the laws of Spain, 
on just grounds ;” but his counterblast did little 
harm to its object. ‘Though edict after edict was 
passed, tending to their expulsion, the Zincali, 
with an audacious recklessness, continued to 
spread themselves over Spain—jockeying, cheat- 
ing, fortune-telling, under the powerful protec- 
tion of a licentious and credulous nobility, until 
at length the useless statutes against them were 
virtually annulled by the edict of Charles the 
Third in 1783; by which the ban was taken off 
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the Gitano, and the Pariah declared eligible for 
every possible employment and office, if he con- 
sented to abandon the nomadic mode of life and 
the traditional roguery of his forefathers. How 
far this edict has hitherto exercised any in- 
fluence upon the habits and manners of those 
whose condition it was intended to ameliorate, 
the second section of Mr. Borrow’s first volume, 
which contains his own personal adventures 
among the Gipsies, will serve to illustrate. 

Our author’s letter, published in the Athe- 
neum, described his encounter with Gipsies at 
Badajoz: here we have the group more in de- 
tail :— 

“ The two men of whom I have spoken came to see 
me ; they sat down by the brasero in the middle of the 
apartment, and began to smoke small paper cigars. 
We continued for a considerable time in silence sur- 
veying each other. Of the two Giténos one was an 
elderly man, tall and bony, with lean, skinny, and 
whimsical features, though perfectly those of a Gypsy ; 
he spoke little, and his expressions were generally 
singular and grotesque ; his companion, who was the 
man whom I had first noticed in the street, differed 
from him in many respects; he could be scarcely 
thirty, and his figure, which was about the middle 
height, was of Herculean proportions; shaggy black 
hair, like that of a wild beast, covered the greatest 
part of his immense head ; his face was frightfully 
seamed with the small pox, and his eyes, which 
glared like those of ferrets, peered from beneath 
bushy eyebrows; he wore immense moustaches, and 
his wide mouth was garnished with teeth exceedingly 
large and white; there was one peculiarity about him 
which must not be forgotten, his right arm was 
withered, and hung down from his shoulder a thin 
sapless stick, which contrasted strangely with the 
huge brawn of the left. A figure so perfectly wild and 
uncouth I had scarcely ever before seen. He had 
now flung aside his cloak, and sat before me gaunt in 
his rags and nakedness; in spite of his appearance, 
however, he seemed to be much the most sensible of 
the two, and the conversation which ensued was car- 
ried on chiefly between him and myself.” 

Here he describes his own manner of life :— 

“* Myself—‘ You seem wretchedly poor; are you 
married ?\—First Gypsy.—‘I am, and to the best 
looking and cleverest callee in Badajoz, nevertheless 
we have never thriven since the day of our marriage, 
and a curse seems to rest upon us both. Perhaps 
I have only to thank myself; I was once rich, and 
had never less than six borricos to sell or exchange, 
but the day before my marriage I sold all I pos- 
sessed, in order to havea grand fiesta ; for three days 
we were merry enough; I entertained every one 
who chose to come in, and flung away my money 
by handfuls, so that when the affair was over I had 
not a cuarto in the world, and the very people who 
had feasted at my expense refused mea dollar to begin 
again, so we were soon reduced to the greatest misery. 
True it is that I now and then shear a mule, and my 
wife tells the bahi (fortune) to the servant girls; 
but these things stand us in little stead; the people 
are now very much on the alert, and my wife, with 
all her knowledge, has been unable to perform any 
grand trick, which would set us up at once; she 
wished to come to see you, brother, this night, but 
was ashamed, as she has no more clothes than my- 
self. Last summer our distress was so great that we 
crossed the frontier into Portugal ; my wife sang and 
I played the guitar, for though I have but one arm, 
and that a left one, I have never known the want 
of the other. At Estremoz I was cast into prison as 
a thief and vagabond, and there I might have re- 
mained till I starved with hunger: my wife, how- 
ever, soon got me out; she went to the lady of the 
corregidor, to whom she told a most wonderful bahi, 
promising treasures and titles, and I wot not what ; 
so I was set at liberty, and returned to Spain as 
quick as I could.’” 

_Another, named Antonio, subsequently offers 
his own “ random recollections” as a soldier :— 

“T served in the war of independence against the 
French, War, it is true, is not the proper occupa- 
tion pf a Gitano, but those were strange times, and all 
those who could bear arms were compelled to go forth 

to fight : so I went with the English armies, and we 


chased the Gabiné unto the frontier of France ; and 
it happened once that we joined in desperate battle, 
and there was a confusion, and the two parties be- 
came intermingled and fought sword to sword and 
bayonet to bayonet, and a French soldier singled me 
out, and we fought for a long time, cutting, goring, 
and cursing each other, till at last we flung down 
our arms and grappled ; long we wrestled, body to 
body, but I found that I was the weaker, and I fell. 
The French soldier’s knee was on my breast, and 
his grasp was on my throat, and he seized his 
bayonet, and he raised it to thrust me through the 
jaws; and his cap had fallen off, and I lifted up my 
eyes wildly to his face, and our eyes met, and I gave 
a loud shriek, and cried Zincalo, Zincalo! and I felt 
him shudder, and he relaxed his grasp and started 
up, and he smote his forehead and wept, and then 
he came to me and knelt down by my side, for I was 
almost dead, and he took my hand and called me 
Brother and Zincalo, and he produced his flask and 
poured wine into my mouth and I revived, and he 
raised me up, and led me from the concourse, and 
we sat down on a knoll, and the two parties were 
fighting all around, and he said, ‘ Let the dogs fight, 
and tear each others’ throats till they are all des- 
troyed, what matters it to the Zincali; they are not 
of our blood, and shall that be shed for them ?’ So we 
sat for hours on the knoll and discoursed on matters 
pertaining to our people. * * We sat till the sun 
went down and the battle was over, and he proposed 
that we should both flee to his own country and live 
there with the Zincali; but my heart failed me ; so 
we embraced and he departed to the Gabiné, whilst 
I returned to our own battalions. * * The king has 
destroyed the law of the Calés, and has put disunion 
amongst us. There was atime when the house of 
every Zincalo, however rich, was open to his brother, 
though he came to him naked; and it was then the 
custom to boast of the ‘errate.’ It is no longer so 
how: those who are rich keep aloof from the rest, 
will not speak in Calo, and will have no dealings but 
with the Busné. Is there not a false brother in this 
foros, the only rich man among us, the swine, the 
balichow ? he is married to a Busnee, and he would 
fain appear as a Busno! Tell me one thing, has he 
been to see you? The white blood, I know he has 
not; he was afraid to see you, for he knew that by 
Gypsy law he was bound to take you to his house, 
and feast you whilst you remained like a prince, like 
a crallis of the Calés, as I believe you are, even 
though he sold the last gras from the stall. Who 
have come to see you, brother ? Have they not been 
such as Paco and his wife, wretches without a house, 
or, at best, one filled with cold and poverty; so that 
you have had to stay at a mesuna, at a posada of the 
Busné ; and, moreover, what have the Calés given 
you since you have been residing here? Nothing, I 
trow, better than this rubbish, which isall I can offer 
you, this Meligrana de los Bengues.’ Here he pro- 
duced a pomegranate from the pocket of his zamarra, 
and flung it on the table with such ferce that the 
fruit burst, and the red grains were scattered on the 
floor.” 


At Cordova, Mr. Borrow fell into Zincali 
company a shade more respectable. He gives 
us a sketch of the Gypsy exercising one of his 
trades—as groom, or, to speak more precisely, 
esquilador :— 


“ Cordova has always been celebrated for its 
steeds, * * The Spaniards consider these horses as 
the genuine descendants of the steeds of the Moorish 
conquerors of Spain,—that terrific cavalry, who dyed 
the waters of the Guadalete with the blood of the 
Goths. This, however, is a gross error ; no two ani- 
mals can be more unlike than the Moorish and 
Andalusian horse, the first being far from handsome, 
and the mane and tail scanty and of a wiry quality, 
instead of exhibiting the rich, glorious redundancy 
of the Andalusian. The Moorish horse, again, (we 
speak of those of high caste,) is a furious, savage 
creature, whom it is frequently necessary to chain, 
—indefatigable in the course, and never resting but 
on its legs; whilst the Andalusian is gentle and 
docile, and will follow its keeper like a dog, and, 
though of great swiftness for a short distance, is soon 
blown and fatigued, and, when seeking repose, will 
cast itself on its side like a human being. These 





beautiful animals, which are a mixture of many 





breeds, are nurtured with the greatest delicacy, ang 
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their slightest wants and ailments attended to, No, 
thing is more deserving of remark in Spanish groom. 
ing, than the care exhibited in clipping and trimmj 
various parts of the horse, where the growth of hair 
is considered as prejudicial to the perfect health and 
cleanliness of the animal—particular attention bej 
always paid to the pastern, that part of the foot 
which lies between the fetlock and the hoof, to 
guard against the arestin—that cutaneous disorder 
which is the dread of the Spanish groom—on which 
account the services of a skilful esquilador are cop. 
tinually in requisition——The esquilador, when pro- 
ceeding to the exercise of his vocation, generally 
carries under his arm a small box containing the 
instruments necessary, and which consist principally 
of various pairs of scissors, and the acidl, two short 
sticks, tied together with whipcord at the end, by 
means of which the lower lip of the horse, should 
he prove restive, is twisted, and the animal reduced 
to speedy subjection. In the girdle of the esquilador 
are stuck the large scissors called in Spanish tijerag, 
and in the Gypsy tongue cachas, with which he prin. 
cipally works, He operates upon the backs, ears, 
and tails of mules and borricos, which are invariably 
sheared quite bare, that if the animals are galled, 
either by their harness or the loads which they 
carry, the wounds may be less liable to fester, and 
be more easy to cure. Whilst engaged with horses, 
he confines himself to the feet and ears. The esqui- 
ladores in the two Castiles, and in those provinces 
where the Git4nos do not abound, are for the most 
part Aragonese ; but in the others, and especially in 
Andalusia, they are of the Gypsy race. The Gitanos 
are wonderfully expert in the use of the cachas, which 
they handle in a manner practised nowhere but in 
Spain; and with this instrument the poorer class 
principally obtain their bread. In one of their cow 
plets, allusion is made to the occupation in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 

I'll rise to-morrow bread to earn, 

For hunger’s worn me grim; 
Of all I meet I'll ask in turn, 
If they’ve no beasts to trim. 

Sometimes, whilst shearing the foot of a horse, ex. 
ceedingly small scissors are necessary, for the pur- 
pose of removing fine solitary hairs ; for a Spanish 
groom will tell you, that a horse’s foot behind ought 
to be kept as clean and smooth as the hand of a 
sefiora:—such scissors can only be procured at 
Madrid.” 

Other encounters with the Gipsies of Spain 
described by Mr. Borrow, are so full of life and 
character, that we shall return to his first volume 
again. His second volume has no less value, 
but it is of a different kind. It contains snatches 
of Gipsy poetry, and a copious vocabulary of 
their language. Altogether, the book, though 
its arrangement might have been greatly im- 
proved, is a valuable addition to the literary 
stores of 1841. 








Turkey in Europe—[La Turquie d'Europe). 
[Second Notice.] 

In returning to the volumes of M. Boué, we 
must again remark, that he seems to have been 
more solicitous to collect a large mass of infor- 
mation in detail, than to set forth his accumulat- 
ed stores in luminous order. He furnishes us 
not so much with a description of Turkey, as 
with an ample catalogue of its contents. He 
tells us the minerals and plants, the temperature 
and elevation of the country, which we are at 
liberty to i together to make the scene. Trust- 
ing to such indications, we venture to conjecture, 
that the alpine centre of European Turkey, 
comprising Moesia and Bosnia, or the region 
between Macedonia and Servia on the one side, 
and Dalmatia on the other, anid which is hardly 
known to European travellers, is a paradise of 
wild and romantic beauty. The mountains 
apna | this region from the districts border- 
ing on the Adriatic, attain the elevation of 
9,000 feet, and therefore nearly equal the 
Pyrenees in height; but they are far more 
broken and abrupt in form than the latter moun- 
tains, or than any portion of the Swiss Alps. 
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look more like the “9 of the Titans 
ing Olympus. Along the deep valleys con- 
— aon alts the om of the Adriatic, 
there creeps up an Italian vegetation; while 
from the other side, the Flora of the Hungarian 
Jains, and the Dryads of the great Servian 
ts, lend their aid in garnishing or embrown- 

ing every foot of soil. 

On the highest of these mountains, snow lies 
in the recesses all the year round, but generally 
it disappears from the summits of Pindus, Rho- 
dope, and the Balkan, about the middle of June. 
The climate of European Turkey is altogether 
more severe than might be inferred from the 
latitude of that country. The north-east winds 
bring with them the atmosphere of Siberia; 
winter is colder than in any part of Great Bri- 
tain, and sudden depression of temperature is 
frequent at all seasons. In Walachia and Mol- 
davia, the winter resembles that of Russia, and 
forsome months the sledge takes the place of 
the wheeled carriage. Those parts of Albania, 
however, which are protected by high moun- 
tains from the chilling north-east winds, enjoy a 
delicious climate. The naked and rocky valleys 
of the interior, indeed, are often rendered almost 
winhabitable by the excessive heat; but the 
maritime districts, while reclining under sunny 
skies, are fanned by the Adriatic. The amenity 
of these shores is, however, counterbalanced by 
their liability to earthquakes, which extend, ac- 
cording to M. Pouqueville, no further than the 
foot of Pindus. In 1667, Ragusa was totally 
destroyed by an earthquake, which was felt along 
nearly the whole eastern side of the Adriatic 
Sea, and in which 5,000 souls perished. In the 
autumn of 1838, repeated shocks were felt 
throughout the same region, and even as far 
north as Venice and Fiume. More recently, the 
lonian Islands have been desolated by a like 
visitation. 

The varied population of Turkey is more suc- 
cessfully grouped by our author than its natural 
features. The character of the Turk is drawn 
by him with a benign expression, hardly accord- 
ing with the general aspect of Turkish history. 
Simple and patriarchal manners have their 
charm, like a wild and wandering life; and they 
tho can once bring themselves to look back on 
the numerous conventional restraints and obli- 
gations of civilized society from the heights of 
urage liberty, may easily find matter for 
laughter in the prospect. But those below, who 
se him standing on a barren and inclement 
height, can well laugh at him in turn. M. Boué 
acknowledges the gross ignorance and the pride 
of the Turks—in the latter vice, he seems to 
think them nearly equal to the English. He 
dwells fondly on their amiable qualities, and 
zealously palliates their darker traits, as if he 
were vindicating, in their behalf, not merely 
human nature, but also the Turkish mode of 
training the human heart. The kindness of the 
Turks to the lower animals, is a very doubtful 
proof of a tender nature. Perhaps if their sen- 
ments and affections were all duly developed, 
and they stood on a proper footing with their 
fellow creatures, they would no longer expend 
their sympathies on brutes. M. Boué says— 

The inhabitants of Turkey without distinction 
thow good sense, and in spite of their gross ignorance, 
asurprising clearness of intellect. In other parts of 
Europe, in Bohemia, Austria, Germany, and even in 

Tance, peasants may be found who are well ac- 
quainted with what belongs to their own sphere, but 
contracted in understanding and seeing nothing be- 
yond their nose. Now this is rarely the case in 
Turkey, as will be immediately discovered in conver- 
Sng with the peasantry. Every one there is capable 
ofunderstanding, as if instinctively or by inspiration, 
not only what concerns himself, but a heap of mat- 
‘ers, which one would suppose to be far above the 
tonception of a rabble so little European in appear- 





ance. This advantage of the inhabitant of Turkey 
must be ascribed as much to his natural constitution 
and fine climate, as to his independent education, his 
political situation and the excellent municipal insti- 
tutions of the Communes. He is not only at liberty 
to reason on every subject, but is called on to do so. 
This praise bestowed on the intellect of the 
Turkish peasant, belongs not so much to the 
Turk, as to the Greek, the Walachian, Servian, 
and Bulgarian. But what is meant by his inde- 
pendent education? Does this phrase mean 
anything more than his freedom from the stupi- 
fying routine of a constant occupation. The 
strolling gipsy is a brighter and more vivacious 
man than the sedentaty mechanic. The Turkish 
peasant is not, like our peasant, a machine, 
toiling every hour of the day that can be taken 
from the demands of nature ; his mental advan- 
tage consists merely in this—that, enjoying 
abundant leisure, the elasticity of his spirit is 
never crushed. We push the principle of the 
division of labour to a vicious excess; and one 
man, “sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought,” writes novels or polemic tracts, or 
makes verses, till— 
He frets the pigmy body to decay; 
while another gives himself to bodily labour, till 
his brain grows corneous, or, turning into muscle, 
——- but a faint glimmering of intelligence. 
n Turkey, where gross profit has not yet be- 
come the pole-star of the social system, every 
man works a little and thinks a little; whereas 
among us, the majority work too much, and 
never think at all. Then, as to “the political 
system and excellent municipal institutions” 
lauded by our author, such things have really 
no existence in Turkey. It is true, that any 
man may there address a Pasha or other officer ; 
the humblest has access to his chief, and discusses 
boldly his own or his neighbour’s affairs; but 
the manners of the country do not represent 
constituted rights. Tlie sheep may sit in council, 
while the wolf, clad in sheep-skin, presides and 
hears them. But ifthe wolf take offence, or the 
humour seizes him, he throws off his disguise, 
and devours the flock; and such has always 
been the Turkish system. At the same time, 
the degree of liberty practically enjoyed by the 
Turks, though without rule or method, would 
make it easy to give them municipal institutions, 
without abandoning a particle of the power now 
wielded by the sovereign; and such a measure 
would do more towards engendering a healthy 
national spirit, and guaranteeing the stability of 
the empire, than all the protocols of the Five 
Powers. 


It is vain to think of extolling the domestic 
manners of Turkey. None but a writer desirous 
of comparing the romantic view of things in the 
East, with the real or fancied corruptions of the 
West, could hesitate for a moment to confess 
that our mode of domestic life far excels that of 
Turkey in generosity, nobleness, and true wis- 
dom. The feelings which elsewhere bind toge- 
ther society, are there contraband, and only 
furtively developed; every sentiment is con- 
cealed save jealousy and sensuality. M. Boué 
strives hard to prove that Turks are tender hus- 
bands; that they never wed more wives than 
one, unless compelled thereto by pressing con- 
siderations, and that they allow their fair part- 
ners as much liberty asis or ought to be allowed 
ta wives in any part of a. But to us his 
facts and arguments appear adverse to his case, 
or at best but palliatives of a bad state of things. 


Among the many reforms or innovations of 
the late Sultan, may be reckoned his removing 
the screens which concealed his harem from the 
public eye. He allowed his ladies to show 
themselves to the people; but the people would 
not look at the ladies. The Sultan tried his 
authority in this as in other cases on refractory 





ne 9 for it is not in the power of a decree or 
act of parliament to change in a moment a 
nation’s ideas of decency. Our author, who, in 
his zealous defence of Turkish manners, often 
makes admissions little creditable to them, tells 
us that the emancipation of Sultan Mahmiid’s 
ladies was merely nominal; and that as often as 
they went out to exhihit themselves as free 
agents, they were, in fact, strictly guarded. 
What an excellent effect must all this strictness 
have on public morals! Yet it does not suffice, 
and it is sometimes found necessary to make an 
example. Accordingly, when our author was 
in Constantinople, in 1837, several young 
Turkish ladies of good family were sewn up in 
sacks, and thrown into the sea. The govern- 
ment at the same time published an edict, set- 
ting forth that ladies paying visits returned home 
too late, sometimes even after sunset ; that those 
who kept carriages, had young and even Chris- 
tian coachmen; that some of the sex had the 
audacity to take ices in the cafés of Pera, the 
quarter of the Franks, and it cautioned them to 
amend their manners. Such an edict says but 
little for the national manners with which the 
Prince was willing to make an omen com- 
promise, while endeavouring to subvert them. 
With respect to the reforms of Turkey, our 
author observes :-— 

Out of Constantinople, or rather beyond a narrow 
circle of high functionaries and their followers, Tur- 
key is now exactly the same oriental monarchy as it 
was in the fourteenth century. European civiliza- 
tion has made not the least impression on it. Few 
things are changed except in name. If some modi- 
fications have been introduced by force of cireum- 
stances, yet the essential reforms have been only 
decreed, and are not yet executed. There, as in 
Europe, fashion may make a change of dress, but 
without changing the oriental character and manners, 
We do not mean to deny the possibility of the Turks 
becoming one day as far advanced in civilization as 
ourselves, but we wish to correct the enthusiasm of 
European dealers in news. Supposing the Mussul- 
man to be allowed the time necessary for his meta- 
morphosis, respecting the arrival of which we have 
our doubts, he would issue forth, after this regenera- 
tion of body and mind, a creature physically and 
spiritually quite different from the European. Asia 
may be brought to approach Europe, but will never 
be made to coincide with it. 

The Walaciians have unfortunately preserved 
their original social system under the Ottoman 
rule. The great mass of the nation are serfs, 
living in a state of misery and degradation hardly 
known in any other part of Europe; while the 
Boyars, or territorial lords, imitate the manners 
of Vienna or St. Petersburg, and expend their 
fortunes in empty parade. ‘The Albanians, too, 
have in some districts succeeded in maintaining 
their independence, and govern themselves ac- 
cording to their traditional laws, which have the 
effect of perpetuating feuds, and causing blood- 
shed. Vengeance is there a right and duty: the 
extent to which it is liable to be carried, may be 
collected from the following anecdote related by 
our author :— 

The tribe of the Guégues-Myrdites has furnished, 
of late years, a terrible example ofa series of crimes 
founded on the custom of taking vengeance by assas- 
sination. Captain Doda, chief of the Myrdites, and 
formerly in the Austrian service, died in Ragusa, 
leaving two sons of tender years. ‘Their uncle made 
an attempt, in 1837, to take advantage of their 
youth, and to supplant his nephew in the hereditary 
dignity of chief of the tribe. A near relation, or 
perhaps a brother of Doda’s widow, remonstrating 
with him on that subject, was killed by him. There- 
upon Madame Doda herself killed her brother-in- 
law. His son, being unable to take vengeance on a 
woman, which would be contrary to the custom of 
the country, assassinated her son, his elder cousin ; 
and she retaliated by murdering her nephew, the only 
child of her brother-in-law. Here the war of ven- 
geance stopped, because there remained no male in 
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the family, except the younger son of Doda. But it 
has been since rumoured that this child also has been 
killed. His mother, a smart, black-haired little 
woman, came herself to Scutari in 1838, to defend 
her conduct before the Pasha, and to show that the 
custom of the country authorized her to commit the 
above-mentioned assassinations with the knife or 
pistol. 

The excessive vivacity of the Albanian cha- 
racter seems to be moderated in the Servians, the 
nation in which, of all comprised in the Ottoman 
empire, our author takes the greatest interest, 
bo | to which he on all occasions recurs with 
visible predilection. And indeed it cannot be 
denied that the growing civilization of the Ser- 
vians is pregnant with the most important con- 
sequences, not only to the Ottoman Empire, but 
to all Europe. The language of the Servians is 
derived from the same Sclavonian stock as the 
Russian. The language of the Slovachians in 
Hungary, and of the Bohemians, is connected 
with, though not directly descended from, the 
same parent tongue. The Bulgarians, origin- 
ally of Tatar race, have in the course of ages 
totally forgotten their own language, and adopted 
that of the Servians. Probably not less than 
eleven millions of the inhabitants of European 
Turkey speak this language, or some dialects of 
it. Bards—or, as they would perhaps style 
themselves, poets—have been in Servia, as 
elsewhere, the forerunners of literary cultiva- 
tion. Their effusions duriug the revolutionary 
struggles awakened the feelings of the country, 
and diffused information. The Servian poems 
bear on them the impression of manners and 
modes of thinking, totally different from those 
of Western Europe. The blind poet, Philip 
Sliepatz, sang the Servian revolution of 1804, 
which event he supposes to have been preceded 
by signs and prodigies in the heavens and on 
earth. He makes the seven Turkish officers 
consult a fortune-teller, because, on looking 
into a bucket of water they saw themselves 
headless, Not a little historical anecdote, and 
perhaps some flowers of good poetry, might be 
preserved in a very agreeable form, in a judici- 
ous selection of Servian, Albanian, and modern 
Greek ballads. 

The great champion of Servian liberty was 
Czerni George, a Turk in all his habits, and so 
ignorant that he could not even read. He shot 
his father, hanged his brother, and trampled on 
all; till being hard pressed he was obliged to 
withdraw into Austria, having first buried his 
treasures. In the view of recovering these, 
however, or for some other purpose, he clan- 
destinely entered Servia some years after, was 
discovered, and delivered up by the Servian 
ruler, Milosch, to the Turks, who immediately 

ut himtodeath. This Milosch, who appears to 
e a great favourite of our author's, is a hero of 


the rudest kind, not quite so stern, perhaps, or 
sanguinary as Czerni George, but certainly 
quite as unpolished. 

Being the youngest of his family, he tended 
the pigs, which in the forest districts of Servia 


constitute the peasant’s chief stock. His step- 
brother, the owner of the pigs, growing rich, 
took a leading part in the insurrectionary move- 
ments, and on his death Milosch succeeded to 
his influence, and finally was intrusted with the 
chief authority. What were the talents which 
entitled him to such an elevation we are unable 
to discover. Though enjoying means and oppor- 
tunities, and surrounded with European secreta- 
ries, he never learned to read or write. He 
had no idea of constituted liberty, and ruled 
with a capricious tyranny not often equalled by 
Turkish pashas. The following anecdote illus- 
trates, in an amusing manner, the simplicity of 
the'late ruler of the Servians :— 

In 1835, M. Vouitsch, formerly Servian professor 
at Tolna, in Hungary, and now director of the school 





at Kragoujevatz (in Servia), had taken the trouble to 
translate some German plays, and to have them per- 
formed by his pupils in presence of Prince Milosch, 
and the principal inhabitants, The first performances 
were interrupted by the Prince in such a way as to 
show how new to him was the whole affair, In a 
forest scene he called out for a ship which had pleased 
him on a preceding occasion, Again he ordered two 
combatants on the stage to moderate their rage and 
not to kill one another; and to an actor bound to a 
tree, he called out to know how he could think of 
singing in such a situation. 

It is surprising that dramatic amusements 
have not been steadily employed by the Euro- 
pean diplomatists in hey as a means of operat- 
ing on the Turkish government. The experi- 
ment was made there two centuries ago. Magni, 
an amusing old writer, relates that he was in the 
theatre in Pera when it was honoured with the 
presence of the Grand Vizier, and other great 
officers of government. But these grandees, 
for whom chairs were placed im the parterre, 
were so much pleased with the view of the ladies 
in the boxes, that they sat the whole evening 
with their backs to the stage, and could not be 
persuaded to turn round to witness the perfor- 
mance. 

The ignorance of Milosch unfortunately ex- 
tended beyond scenic affairs: the offer of an 
English merchant to establish the manufacture 
of woollen cloth in Servia, was rejected by him. 
His stubbornness rendered him obnoxious to 
Russian intrigues, which at length got the better 
of him ; and at the close of 1838 he was obliged 
to abdicate the sovereign power, which is now 
lodged in a council. It deserves to be remarked, 
that on the fall of Milosch, the English consul 
withdrew from Servia, and, about the same time, 
our representative in Bosnia was driven from 
that country also by popular tumults, originating, 
no doubt, in the intrigues of foreign emissaries, 
The British are therefore precluded from exert- 
ing any direct influence on the growing energies 
of Servia. Being thus led back to political con- 
siderations, we shall conclude with a remark on 
the commercial treaty between this country and 
Turkey executed in 1838, and which, in one par- 
ticular, seems to be understood by our author. 
That treaty abolished all monopolies in Turkey, 
and gave liberty to the producers to sell where 
and to whom they pleased; it also express] 
names Egypt as one of the provinces to whic 
all its stipulations apply. But, says M. Boué, 
the treaty is there nugatory, since Mohammed 
Ali is sole proprietor of the soil of Egypt, and 
alone has the right to sell. But this claim of 
the Egyptian Pasha appears to us to be clearly 
one of the monopolies repealed by the treaty ; 
and since the five powers recognize Mohammed 
Ali not as an independent sovereign, but as an 
officer of the Sultan, it is manifest that he is not 
justified in contravening the policy and express 
provisions of that treaty, and that the Egyptian 
peasants have now the right to dispose of their 
produce as they please. 








The Parlour Window ; or, Anecdotes, Original 
Remarks on Books, §c. By the Rev. Edward 
Mangin. Lumley. 

Tue title of this book sufficiently explains its 

nature. It is composed of the disjecta membra 

of a commonplace book, kept by a rather mis- 
cellaneous reader, and withal somewhat of an 
oddity. As the contents of the volume are of 
the most varied character, so are they of very 
unequal value; but the anecdotes are often 
curious, and the remarks, if not always just, are 
striking and original. The volume opens with 

a rather startling proposition, the non-existence 

of any such person as Beccaria, on the assertion 

of a Mons. Poveau, who claims the authorship 
of the celebrated Essay on Crimes and Punish- 
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ments: a tale so ridiculous as this has not ey, 
curiosity to recommend it. 

Apropos to Moore’s life of Lord Edway 
Fitzgerald, we find an anecdote of Lord C} 
which deserves insertion in our pages, as 4 
measure of justice to that nobleman’s memory, 
He was a bitter and an active enemy to the 
Irish cause ; but he was neither vindictive no, 
unfeeling. In more instances than one, hig 
conduct showed that if he hated the culprit, he 
could compassionate the man, and sacrifice his 
political to his personal feelings :— 


Lady Conolly first applied to Lord Camd 
then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, for leave to yigit 
her unhappy kinsman, sorely wounded, and dying in 
the common gaol, to which he had been conveyed 
when taken prisoner ; but was peremptorily refused, 
Upon this she proceeded, accompanied by her niece, 
with a like petition to Lord Clare, who had that 
evening a cabinet dinner, but came out to her lady. 
ship, with his napkin in his hand, heard her request, 
and, saying that he could not, as he wished, grant 
her an order, but that, whatever party feelings might 
dictate, he would then listen only to sentiments of 
pity, without taking his hat, entered the carri 
and drove with Lady C. directly to Newgate, i 
there ordered her to be admitted to Lord Edward 
apartment, and waited for her more than two hous 
in the keeper’s room, when, her ladyship returning, 
he attended her home.” 


As the subject of the Irish massacre is even 
yet gravely adduced against the Catholics of the 
present day, it may be well to quote our author's 
opinion on the point :— 

* The rebellion, if such it must be called, did not 
really extend, at any period, much beyond the pro- 
vince of Ulster, where the number of British was 
altogether less than twenty thousand, and where the 
Scottish settlers remained unmolested. The extrava- 
gant numbers said to have been massacred, were 
many more than there were of British, at that time, 
in all Ireland; the survivors of the persecuted Pro. 
testants were, notwithstanding their diminution, suf- 
ficiently numerous and powerful ultimately to rally, 
successfully oppose their Irish assailants, subdue 
them, and take their country from them! The 
whole population of Ireland at that day is fairly 
estimated at one million four hundred and sixty-sis 
thousand: the Protestants, or British altogether, at 
two hundred and thirty-three thousand ; nevertheless, 
astatement was solemnly made before parliament of 
the murder of two hundred thousand in the space of 
one month after the commencement of the, asserted, 
insurrection ; and by the accounts of different writers 
it would appear that more than four hundred thou. 
sand persons in Ireland were alleged to have perish 
ed on the occasion, Fables like these were not ine 
deed believed, but were said to be believed. Magix 
trates, however, might give them credence, who 
could gravely receive and publish depositions on 
oath, such as the following: that the cruel Irish 
made candles of Protestant fat scraped from the 
blades of their knives; that the spectres of the slain 
were seen floating on the rivers, and heard to shriek 
for vengeance ; that crowds of the persecuted came 
for refuge into Dublin, on their knees ; having tra- 
velled a distance of one hundred miles from their 
places of residence, &c., and that one old lady (she 
swears to that effect) was during her flight seven 
times robbed of all her clothes, and left utterly 
naked ; she does not add how her wardrobe was sup- 
plied! With reference to the dispossessed Irish, it 
is now easy enough to vilify them as blood-thirsty, 
treacherous, and rebellious ; but it would be a matter 
of considerable difficulty to prove that they were 80; 
or that if they were, they were not bloody and perfi- 
dious in their own defence, and could not deserve 
the losses they sustained, and the injuries of which 
they complained. Their country, which, strictly 
speaking, was never conquered, was seized upon by 
the English, for the precise reason which rendered it 
so precious to the original owners—its genial climate, 
and fertile fields. The treachery with which they 
are upbraided, might, perhaps, more properly be 
termed the artifice of a weaker and less refine 
people, wherewith to counteract the efforts of theit 
more powerful and opulent oppressors, Their re- 
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pellion on the same grounds, be thought justifi- 
: ae teak cruelty could not be greater than 
that of their enemies, nor, atrocious as it may have 
been, worse than what inevitably belongs to a state 
of warfare. Their lot, it must be conceded, was a 
hard one. * * Compelled to be a serf, where he had 
a chieftain, and to witness and administer, in 
his native hall, to the revels of the usurper 3 and to 
behold his honourably born children, his kindred and 
friends, digging in rags, and for hire, that ground 
ghich once was theirs. Shall a manful struggle on 
the part of these abased, and degraded, and insulted 
beings to retrieve their social station, and expel the 
igtruders, be stigmatized with the epithets of cruelty 
and rebellion? If so, then be it remembered, that 
while this is a representation of the admired Briton 
in the days of Claudius, it is also that of the vilified 
Jrishman in those of Elizabeth of England !” 

In p. 119, apropos to Sir Jonah Barrington’s 
Memoirs, we meet with the following :— 

«Lady Morgan is mentioned as a distinguished 
modern writer. As a writer of national stories, she 
has evinced a great variety of talents ; but hasscarcely 
been sufficiently praised for her chief excellence, her 
Irish idiom. It is perfect ; neither is there anything 
of the kind nearly so good in any Irish character in 
the class of novel or drama.” 

This is very true. It is a common error in 
the representation of Irish characters, both in the 
novel and on the stage, to adopt a conventional 
language for poor Pat; still more frequently of 
late years, writers have copied the corrupt and 
uintelligible slang of the great cities, as ‘* good 
Irish.” The true peculiarities of Irish dialect 
arise partly out of its being translated Irish, and 

tly from the preservation of the genuine 
Tn lish idiom which has long become obsolete 
in these countries. The English spoken in Ire- 
land varies in the different provinces, that of 
Leinster being the worst, the most corrupt and 
the most disagreeable. 

We must quote one more short anecdote, for 
its sly humour :— 

*T recollect, when a young man at .. 
College, Oxford, a conversation taking place one 
evening in our junior common room, between a Scot- 
tish gentleman, the avowed champion of the anti- 
quity and authenticity of Ossian’s Poems, and an 
opponent of his opinions. Much dexterity was 
displayed by both parties; till at last the anti-genuine 
gator thought he had his enemy at his mercy, and 
auked him triumphantly, how it happened that the 
poems were silent as to the existence of wolves in the 
olden time, unless it was that the inventor forgot to 
introduce those animals when he was composing his 
fiction. The Caledonian was ready for him, and 
replied, that the poems were of a date anterior to 
the coming of wolves into Scotland.” 

We know not how far the public of the present 
day will relish Mr. Mangin’s scraps of criticism 
md anecdote; but, for our own part, we plead 
guilty to liking the somewhat obsolete tone of 
thinking which pervades his little book. We do 
not always agree with him in his individual opi- 
tins, but his gossip has a certain atmosphere 
refinement and scholarship about it, which is 
pleasant and acceptable. 








[ADVERTISEMENT.]—On the Ist of May, corrected Edi- 
tims of Mr. Murray’s HAND-BOOKS FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS.—1. Holland, Belgium, Prussia, North Germany, and 
® the Rhine from Holland to Switzerland. Map, post 8vo. 
ll. bound.—2. Bavaria, Austria, Tyrol, Salzburg, Styria, 
the Austrian and Bavarian Alps, and along the Danube 
fom Ulm to the Black Sea. Map, post 8vo. 10s. bound.— 
4 Switzerland, Savoy, and Piedmont. Map, post 8vo. 10s. 
bound—4. Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. Map 
ud Plans, post 8vo. 12s. bd.—5. Malta, the Ionian Islands, 
Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, and Constantinople. Maps, 
Mit 8vo. 15s. bound.—John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


List of New Books.—Combe (Dr. Andrew) on the Manage- 
uent of Infancy, new edit. fe. 6s. cl—Reece’s Popular Cata- 
logue of Drugs, 16th edit. 8vo. 5s. cl—Memoirs of a Sergeant 
the Fifth Regiment of Foot, post 8vo. 2s. cl.—Maxwell’s 
life of the Duke of Wellington, Vol. ILL demy 8yo. lJ. 5s. 
tl, royal 8vo. 12. 17s. cl.—Major'’s Milton’s Paradise Lost, 

L. to VL fe. 8vo. 5s. cl.—Sir W. Scott’s Life of Swift, 
Tyal 8vo, 2s. 6d. swd.—Sir W. Scott’s Life of Dryden, 
Tyal Svo. 2s. Gd. swd.—Sir W. Scott’s Poetical Works, 
‘yal 8vo. 20s. cl.— Arnold's First Lesson Verse Book, 12mo. 
%& cL—Arnold’s Second Latin Book, a Sequel to Henry's First 





Latin Book, 12mo. 4s. cl—The Wood Spirit, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
21s. bds.—The Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D. 2 vols. me- 
dium, 8vo. 12. 11s. 6d.—Comic Tales and Sketches, edited 
and illustrated, by M. A. Titmarsh, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 21s. 
cl.—Keats’s Poetical Works, fe. 5s. cl.—Keightley’s Elemen- 
tary History of Rome, 18mo. 3s. 6d, bd.—Percy’s Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry, new edit. 3 vols. post 8vo. 24s. cl. 
—A German Grammar and Exercises, by Dr. Stromeyer, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Major Hough's Narrative of the War in 
Affghanistan, 8vo. 16s. cl—A Summer in Western France, 
by T. A. Trollope, Esq. edited by Mrs. Trollope, 2 vols. 8vo. 
ll. 12s. clL—Biblical Cabinet, Vou. XXXI. ‘Gess on the 
Revelation of God,’ 12mo. 5s. cl.—The Psalter, printed for 
Chanting, by R. Jones, 2nd edit. 32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Usher’s 
(Archbishop) Body of Divinity, edited by H. Robinson, D.D. 
8vo. 12s, cl.—Patrick’s (Bishop) Works of the Ministry, by 
the Rev. W. B. Hawkins, 18mo. 3s. cl.—Alexander’s Con- 
nexion and Harmony of the Old and New Testament, 8vo. 
12s. cl.—Christian Morals, by Hannah More, new edit. 
32mo. 2s. 6d. cl.—Buck’s Theological Dictionary, new edit. 
by Dr. Henderson, 8vo. 14s. cl.—Memoirs of British Female 
Missi ies, by ima Thompson, fe. 6s. 6d. cl.—Head’s 
(Rev. H. E.) Rights of a Clergyman, &¢, 1 vol. 12mo. 5s. cl. 
—Harrison’s Songs in the Night, 32mo. 1s. 6d. cl. 








A SPRING THOUGHT IN THE WOODLANDS. 
Piuck not the ‘Rose!—her fadeless wreath should 
last 
The glorious summer through, 
Renewed in younger buds, till all be past, 
Children of sun and dew! 


Steal not the Cowslip !—Whither shall the bee 
For nectar plume his wing, 

If not to thy rich chalices he flee, 
Heir of the meadow-tring ? 


Rob not the Primrose !—for her pallid bloom 
Long by the wayside tarries, 

And the wood-child homeward through the deep*ning 

gloom 

In its lap, rejoicing, carries. 

But seize the Violet, ere the morn shall die; 
Like the youth of the heart it fades. 

Oh! leave it not where thick the hedge-thorns lie 
To droop in the joyless shades! 

Gather from earth, ere yet its strength be shorn, 
The Fallen on Alien Ground ! 

Bear it away, ere by the rude blast torn, 
Where lovelier things abound ! 

Exeanora Lovisa Montacu. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE, 

(Weare indebted to the kindness of a friend for permission 
to print the following letter. Our readers will remember, 
that Mr. Caldecott is astronomer to the Rajah of Travancore. 
—See Athen. No. 675.] 

Steamer Berenice, near Aden. 
4th March, 1841. 

When I had last the pleasure of addressing 
you, I mentioned that my next would be from my 
station at Travancore, but I forgot then that I 
had promised to give you some account of the 
Magnetic Observatory at Cairo, a promise I now 
proceed to fulfi__-_When at Alexandria, I obtained 
an interview with Mahomed Ali, and had an hour's 
conversation with him about what he was doing in a 
scientific way in Egypt,—what he might do with the 
means at his command,—and the great satisfaction 
with which his establishing a magnetic observatory 
had been viewed in Europe. His Highness was .in 
great good humour, and not only gave me letters to 
the authorities at Cairo to show me everything of a 
scientific nature in that city, and especially one to 
Monsieur Lambert, charging him to consult with me 
about the final arrangements of the observatory, but 
invited me to communicate to him (the Pacha) any 
suggestions that might occur to me as to the proper 
conducting of the magnetical observations. This was 
fortunate, for on seeing the observatory, I found it 
not at all adapted in its present state for the reception 
of the instruments, consisting merely of a number of 
small rooms one above another, the largest not more 
than eight or ten feet in diameter ; of this M. Lam- 
bert was well aware, and had already applied for 
more accommodation, but which he had not been 
able to obtain: my visit was therefore most opportune, 
and before I left Cairo I had written to the Pacha, 
got the thing sanctioned, lined out the foundations 
myself, and actually saw them in progress. With 
this addition the Cairo magnetic observatory will be 
perfect; the large room will be about fifty-five feet 
long, and twenty-five broad, not a particle of iron in 
any part of the building, and none of any conse- 
quence within a considerable distance. M. bert 





appears an excellent, unassuming, and talented 
man, but will, I fear, be too much occupied to do the 
observations entire justice. He has some very clever 
Arab professors and pupils in the Polytechnic 
School, (which is under his superintendence,) who 
will, I think, be found very competent observers. I 
gave them some idea of the mode of using the in- 
struments, and made a rough observation of the 
horizontal intensity. They all seemed to take a 
great interest in the operations; and I hope alto- 
gether, that my visit may have been productive 
of some good. The additional building will be 
finished by the end of next month; and if you will 
kindly cause the remainder of the instruments to be 
forwarded without delay, M. Lambert may be able 
to keep the May term, by which time I expect to 
be in possession of my own instruments at Travan- 
core, and we may commence together. M. Lambert 
begs you will not forget to send him the numbers of 
the Scientific Memoirs containing the translation of 
Gauss’s papers, and requests that he may also be 
supplied with the following articles, if not already 
ordered for the observatory—viz. Osler’s anemo- 
meter ; actinometer and other meteorological instru- 
ments supplied to the British observers ; an astrono- 
mical clock from Dent. These articles may be sent 
to the care of A. C. Harris, Esq., Alexandria, a gen- 
tleman who takes great interest in the matter, and 
who told me he would take every care of them, and 
see them properly forwarded to Cairo, if sent to him, 
Very sincerely yours, Joun CALDECOTT, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Ata late meeting of the Sub-Committee of the 
Glasgow Wellington Memorial, from which reporters 
were excluded, Sheriff Alison brought forward his 
motion, “ That Marochetti be employed as sculptor 
of the model of the Glasgow Wellington Memorial.” 
Upon which the sub-convener proposed the follow- 
ing amendment :—* That a Committee be appointed, 
composed of six gentlemen, members of this Com- 
mittee, to investigate and report, Ist, upon the com- 
petency of the British School of Sculpture to execute, 
in the very highest style of art, an equestrian statue 
of His Grace the Duke of Wellington. 2nd. Whether 
the living British Sculptors, in respect to the execu- 
tion of this commission, be inferior to those upon the 
continent or not. 3rd. Whether the first resolution 
of the General Committee can be legally imple- 
mented by any sculptor but those who have modelled 
the Duke of Wellington in the prime of his life. 
4th. Whether the acts of Parliament passed in the 
reigns of George III. and George IV., for the pro- 
tection of pictures, models, and designs produced by 
British artists, do, or do not, exclude from this 
country the works of foreigners or others, executed 
abroad, confessedly copied from, or founded upon, 
those pictures, models, or designs. 5th, That the 
whole of the letters now read, and every document 
bearing on the question of the selection of the artists, 
now in the possession of the Committee, or any 
member thereof, or which they may yet receive, be 
placed in the hands of the Committee now moved 
for, and that it be empowered to take legal advice, 
or any steps which shall appear to its members to 
be necessary to place before this Committee full and 
satisfactory answers to these questions.” The sub- 
convener’s amendment was followed by an adjourn- 
ment. We shall not lose sight of the proceedings 
of this Glasgow Committee, which will end, we are 
afraid, in losing all interest with every artist of cele- 
brity, British and Foreign. 

Without any anxiety to lessen the number of shillings 
the Academy receive from the sale of their Catalogue, 
we subjoin ashort inventory of the works in the Sculp- 
ture Room for the forthcoming Exhibition. Chantrey’s 
two statues and two busts we have already noticed 
—Baily has an ‘ Eve at the Fountain,’ in marble—a 
sort of second edition of his well-known figure; 
Wyatt two small statues, in the classic style, of ‘A 
Shepherd Boy,’ and ‘ A Girl coming from the Bath’; 
Behnes five busts in marble, Weekes two, and Sir 
Richard Westmacott nothing. From Rome, Mr. 
Gott has sent two little figures in marble—‘ A Bac- 
chante’ and a ‘ Ruth’; Park has two colossal statues 
—one a classical figure, the other a portrait statue; 
M‘Dowell ‘ A Girl in the attitude of Prayer’; young 
Westmacott an ‘Ariel’; and Bell a ‘ Dorothea 
bathing her feet.’ This is, perhaps, enough for enue 
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meration. It may interest some of our readers who 
are exhibitors, to know the names of the Acade- 
micians to whom their destined allotment of position 
is consigned—the men technically called the Hanging 
Committee. They are Maclise, Hart, Witherington, 
and Briggs—an additional member, to bear a por- 
tion, not of the thanks returned, but of the abuse 
awarded. 

We must announce the decease of Mr. Frederick 
Reynolds, which took place yesterday week. He was 
probably the patriarch among our writers for the 
stage; having, last year, when at the advanced age of 
seventy-six, contributed its Pantomime to the Adel- 
phi Theatre—the last of somewhere about one 
hundred dramatic essays, as our contemporaries in- 
form us. The circumstance of his father having been 
attorney to the renowned and turbulent editor of the 
North Briton, and of his own education at Westmin- 
ster School, when that school was in its highest repute, 
opened for him a door into that good society of Lon- 
don, where he so long retained his place, welcomed 
and respected. His works, though some of them, in 
their day, were popular, do not possess the stamina 
of perpetuity: the best were slight, and not very 
probable farce-comedies, aimed at the modes and 
follies of the moment, and, like them, were very soon 
forgotten. 

A Concert to be given by Liszt, (whose second 
matinée seems to have been most successful,) with 
full orchestra, for the benefit of the Beethoven Mo- 
nument, and to consist altogether of that master’s 
music, and a Concert by that most graceful and fan- 
tastic of all the pianists, Chopin—too seldom heard 
in public—promise a most interesting close to the 
Parisian Concert season. 

There is some intention, at Vienna, of erecting a 
monument to Metastasio. 

From Cairo, we learn that M. Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire has resigned his professorship at the Jardin 
des Plantes ; and will be succeeded in its functions 
by his son. : 

At a recent sitting of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres, M. Hase made the cc i 


the Thames, with all the trusts that have been aggre- 
gated around it, is vested in the corporation of Lon- 
don, as representing the old “ Communitas” of the 
metropolis. The revenues attached to it are contri- 
buted by the people of the metropolis and its neigh- 
bourhood, and to them are certain public services to 
be rendered, in retutn for these revenues. But the 
social constitution of London having undergone a 
complete revolution, while the institutions of the 
City have been restricted within their ancient limits 
and their natrowest terms, those who supply the 
revenues and demand the services ate no longer the 
electors of the parties inttusted to administer them. 
These parties cafnot now claim even to be the re- 
presentatives of the population of 122,395 comprised 
in the City, out of the whole population of 1,511,586 
of the mettopolitan botoughs; for in the City popu- 
lation ate comprised scarcely 7,500 freemen house- 
holders, who are the electots appointing the common 
councilmen. Ina body constructed on this basis, is 
vested all jurisdiction, power, and revenue attaching 
to the guardianship of the Thames, throughout its 
tidal coutse, as the principal approach to London, 
and the chief seat of its traffic. As evidence of the 
magnitude of the interests with which it is concerned, 
the number of vessels which entered the ,port of 
London in 1840, was 4,513 British, and 2,215 
foreign, engaged in the foreign trade; 1,006 in the 
Irish trade; 8,970 colliers; 11,643 coasters, and 
3,588 fishing vessels; forming a total of 31,935 ves- 
sels, and a tonnage of 4,135,233, without including 
that of the fishing vessels, The number of steam- 
vessels employed in 1839, was 2,144, amounting to 
a tonnage of 563,567; and of these, 2,000 were 
British. To find the origin of the ancient jurisdic- 
tions which are the subject of the pfesent paper, and 
which give the corporation a claim to the adminis- 
tration of all the modern river trusts, teference must 
be made to the time when the “Communitas” of the 
City, whatever its constitution, presented the only 
authority which had the desire or means to preserve 
the Thames from obstructions, encroachments, and 





tion of a letter received from M. Paul Prieur, a military 
officer at Oran, giving some account of the discovery 
of a Roman town, of considerable extent, situated in 
a hitherto unexplored portion of the ancient Regency. 
The ruins, eight leagues south of Oran, appear, ac- 
cording to him, to be those of Gilva, a Roman 
colony, supposed till now to have lain on the sea 
coast, either at Oran itself, as conjectured by M. 
Lapie, or further to the west, between that town and 
the mouth of the Tafna, the site assigned it by 
Manners. 








BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL, 
The Gallery for the EXHIBITION and SALE of the Works 
of BRITISH ARTISTS is OPEN DAILY, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing till Five in the Evening. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the NEW 
SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS is NOW 
OPEN at their Gallery, FIFTY-THREE, Patt Mact, next the 
British Institution, from 9 o'clock till Dusk. Admission, 1s. 5 
Catal , 6d, JAMES FAHEY, Sec. 


THE DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK, 

JUST OPENED, with a New Exhibition, representing the 
Interior ofthe CATHEDRAL OF AUCH, in the South of France, 
and the SHRINE OF THE NATIVITY, thlehem, taken 
from a sketch made on the spot by D. Roberts, R.A., in 1839, 
with various effects of light and shade. Both Pictures are 
painted by M. Renoux. Open from Ten till Five. 


The CLASS LECTURES at the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC 
INSTITUTION.—Cnemistry,by Mr. Maugham. These Lec- 
re’ Hl 0 be del d in the Lab y of the Institu- 
tion on Tuesdays, Thumsdays, and Saturdays, at 7 o'clock in the 
Evening.——Stram Enoine and Steam NaviGATIoN CLass, 
with most complete Models for Naval Officers and others, on 
Monday and Friday Evenings, at 8 o'clock. Course, Three 
Guineas. _—Encint Drivers’ CLass, on Monday and Wed- 
nesday Evenings, at9 o'clock. Course, Two Guineas._— Ev Ec- 
TROTYPE. Jourse of Six Class Lectures on the Theory an 
Practice of this bighiz interesting one important application, by 
Mr. Bachhoffoer. ‘This Course will take place on the entry o 
welve Pupils, and be delivered 
10 a.m. Course, One Guinea.—Matuemarics, by the Rev. 
David Lanz, M.A. &c. at 11 in the Morning. Course, One Guinea. 
Fee, for a private Course of Four Lessons, One Guinea. 
r. Maugham conducts Assays and Analyses. 
gruttionnes of the Courses to be had of Mr. R. J, Longbottom, 
retary. 

















on Mondays and Fridays, at 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

April 19.—T. Tooke, Esq., V.P., in the chair. 

Twelve Fellows were elected. 

A paper was read, entitled, * Statistical Account of 
the Ancient Prescriptive Jurisdictions over the 
Thames possessed by the Corporation of London,’ 
by J. Fletcher, Esq.—The ancient ianship of 





nu In these ages arose its prescriptive rights 
to the conservancy of the river itself, and to the 
metage of all measurable commodities brought to 
market upon its waters ; but the first distinct recog- 
nition of these rights by the State, was in the reign of 
James I., although commissions of conservancy were 
issued by the Crown to the corporation of London 
for the Thames under the statute of the Ist Edw. 4. 
During the reign of Henry VIII., disputes occurred 
between the Lord High Admiral and the corporation 
as to their limits. These disputes were renewed in 
the time of Edward VI. and Mary, and continued 
throughout the entire reign of Elizabeth. At 
length, apparently with an amicable intention, 
a quo warranto was brought against the City, in 
the 3rd year of James I., when judgment was given 
in its favour. From the City’s plea on this occasion 
was drawn the preamble of a confirmatory charter, 
which contains a recognition of the prescriptive 
rights of conservancy and metag by 
stating that the mayor shall act as bailiff during his 
mayoralty, over the waters of the Thames, from 
Staines, in Middlesex, to London Bridge, and thence 
to a certain place called Yendall (Yantlett Creek), 
towards the sea, and in the Medway ; and then pro- 
ceeds to confirm also the office of meter, and to detail 
the various marketable commodities, which the mayor 
or his deputies are permitted to measure, receiving 
fees for the same. This charter was confirmed during 
the reign of Charles I., and remains the great record 
of the City’s rights over the river. The commence- 
ment of the jurisdiction at Staines is marked by a 





f | stone, with an apocryphal date, called London Stone, 


and its termination by the formerly navigable creek 
of Yantlett, separating the Isle of Grain from the 
mainland of Kent, and by the village of Leigh, in 
Essex. The City jurisdiction comprises a channel of 
about 80 miles; 34 miles being inland navigation, 
from Staines to Vauxhall Bridge; 3—a neglected 
thoroughfare—from Vauxhall to London Bridge; 
and 43 seaport, from London Bridge to Yantlett 
Creek. The office of Measurer, or Meter, appears to 
have been claimed and exercised by the corporation, 
for the purpose of seeing justice done between buyers 
and sellers, and of levying the King’s customs. It 
was to meet the cost of discharging one or both of these 
duties, and to pay for the trouble of registering the dif- 





ferent vessels, that all the corporation port dues wer 
seemingly imposed. But so early is the origin 
these dues, and so wholly obsolete are the manney 
and circumstances to which they have reference, tha 
we have little record of the purposes for which 
various of them were levied, beyond the fact of thei 
continued collection. So late as the year 1830, al 
the ancient dues taken by the corporations in the 
port of London were still collected, but one clase of 
them, consisting of the dues on the package, scavage, 
and porterage of aliens’ goods, has recently been pur. 
chased by theState,and abolished. These dues maybe 
divided into two classes, one composed of the petty dues 
of groundage, water balliage, &c., the other consist 

of the great dues arising from the office of Metage, 
yielding so large a revenue as to exercise an infly. 
ence over the welfare of the metropolis, more impor. 
tant than can be imagined by those unacquainted 
with the coal monopoly in the Thames. The author 
of the paper gives a statement of the total change 
upon the public, and the net profit to the corporation, 
arising, in the year 1833, from the ancient jurisdic. 
tion of superintendence over the traffic of the Thames, 
which he has compiled chiefly from the accountsand 
papers of the Common Council itself,and from which 
the following summary is derived. The metage of 
fruit, garden stuff, salt, and oysters, exercised by 
officers under no express control, amounted to a total 
charge upon the public of 10,140/. 15s. 2d., without 
producing a farthing to the corporate revenue! Of 
the metage of corn, the net profit to the corporation 
is 5,8197. 10s. 2d., while the total charge upon the 
public is 23,626/. 12s. 11d. The metage of coal is 
in temporary abeyance, as to the exercise of its duties 
by the corporation, though not as to the receipt of 
its rewards by them, while the discharge of its duties 
is assumed under their connivance by a self-con. 
stituted body, levying a further charge upon the 
public: the corporation’s metage charges are a bur 
then of 59,4941. 6s. Gd. with a net profit to the cor. 
poration of 16,3027. 17s. 8d. The total of the sums 
levied upon the metropolitan public, in the name of 
metage dues, in 1833, was therefore 93,2611. 14s, 84. 
In the same year there was levied for groundage, 
water balliage, and mayor's and cocket dues, 
3,1187. 10s. 11d., out of which the net profit to the 
corporation was 712/. 6s. 8d.; and the package, 
scavage, and alien porterage dues produced 10,999/.7s,, 
apparently forming a net profit to the corporation, 
The guage of wine and oils, now partly relinquished, 
produced a net profit to the corporation of 4091. 12s, 
out of a total charge upon the public of 1,228/. 17s. 2d, 
The total of the sums derived from the public for mu- 
nicipal purposes, in the name of port dues, was there- 
fore 108,608/. 9s. 9d., of which only 34,243/, 13s. ld. 
was net profit to the corporation. In the metage of 
fruit and potatoes, the public is left a prey to the 
excessive and therefore illegal toll, collected to their 
own use by a few officers, who render no account 
whatever to the Corporation Treasury. In the 
metage of oysters, the deputy meters are successfully 
defended in an imposition which the law officers of 
the corporation themselves declare to be illegal, 
though they appropriate not only a second set of 
dues, analogous to those illegally levied in the corn 
metage, but the original metage dues also, which 
they claim as an alienable estate, wholly indepen- 
dent of any appointment by the corporation. In 
the corn metage, the corporation illegally impose 
a second set of dues, to pay the metage officers, for 
whose remuneration were imposed those very metage 
dues which the corporation convert into a clear profit. 
In the metage of coals, precisely the same exaction 
has been made, the claim to a clear duty producing 
a revenue now approaching 45,000/. per annum. The 
appropriation of a great portion of this revenue 18 
found to be as illegal as the original exaction upon 
which it is founded, being a contribution (in the shape 
of pensions to the discharged deputy meters,) to a 
new system of metage imposed upon the trade by the 
coal monopolists, who immediately took the greater 
number of pensioned deputy meters into their em- 
ployment, to exercise under their own direction that 
surveillance over the trade which was formerly exer~ 
cised for them under the patronage of the corpora- 
tion. One advantage has been gained by the recent 
statutes, as they have reduced the old system to & 
less complicated form ; for it has been so arranged, 
that precisely the same revenue that was formerly 
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from the public in the shape of metage 


dues and allowances, is now taken in two distinct 


sams; one by the corporation, for ceasing to pretend 


to the discharge ofa public office, in lieu of neglecting 


or abusing it, and the other by the monopolists them- 
selves, to pay for the trade police, which the corpo- 
ration have handed over to them. The old port 
yrisdiction over the vessels in the river is obsolete, 
except for the collection of the dues, which are a 
most unprofitable source of revenue, their total 
charge upon the public exceeding their net produce 
by upwards of 400. per cent. Thus nearly the 
whole sum raised, 108,6082, 9s. 9d., is levied chiefly 
on the food and fuel of the metropolis, merely 
to defray the expenses of the city jurisdiction over 
the traffic in the river Thames; and the corporation 
oficers have given testimony, in their evidence before 
the Port of London Committee in 1836, that not 
one farthing has been appropriated to the improve- 
ment of the port. 

The paper concluded with statements as to the 
operation of the ancient jurisdiction of * conservancy,’ 
from which it appears, that for the preservation of 
the fisheries, it is virtually obsolete, partly because 
of the decline of their fisheries, and partly because 
of the unwieldiness of the tribunal, while its functions 
for the preservation of the navigable channel are su- 
perseded by those granted for its improvement. The 
most harmless use of the conservancy at the present 
day is as an occasion for a certain number of plea- 
sure parties yearly at the public cost ; and the total 
outlay for its purposes in 1833, was 2,616/, 14s, 10d. 
Besides being used as a claim to the administration 
ofall funds devoted to the improvement of the river, 
itserves as an engine, by means of which no less a 
sum than 1,6902. 19s. 5d. was raised illegally as rents 
for encroachments from the proprietors along its 
banks in the one year of 1833; of this, 439/. 12s. 
vas paid into the City’s cash, and may be supposed 
to beapplied in part defrayal of the conservancy ex- 
penses above described. The rest was applied in 
fasting ; so that the total cost of the conservancy 
jurisdiction to the community was in that year, 
38687. 1s, 10d. It may be interesting, in conclusion, 
tostate that the total charge upon the metropolitan 
public on account of the ancient prescriptive juris- 
diction over the Thames, in 1833, was therefore 
1124761. 11s. 7d., the net receipts out of this sum 
to the corporation were 34,243/. 13s. 1ld., and the 
outlay from the City’s cash only 2,616/, 14s. 10d. 


Botanica Soctety.—April 16.—J. E. Gray, 
Ey. F.R.S. President, in the chair.—Mr. H. O. 
Stephens presented several species of rare Fungi, 
among which was a specimen of Agaricus stolonifer 
new to the British Flora. Mr. Hewett C. Watson, 
VP., exhibited a variety of a species of Primula, dis- 
covered by him at Thames Ditton, Surrey, and upon 
vhich he made some remarks.—A paper was read 
fom Mr. J. M. Rich, containing an account of a 
botanical excursion taken by him in Algiers. Mr. 
R. observed that the scenery in this part of Africa is 
very beautiful; the land rises gradually in a series of 
mountains from the sea, each series rising higher and 
higher, the Atlas range towering afar off. These 
mountains can be seen when at sea at the distance 
of eventy miles. Every thing is covered with 
verdure. The Agave Americana and the Cactus 
spuntia were the two most prominent objects, the 
former covering the ground by acres, and the latter 
smetimes serving all the purposes of hedges, and at ' 
others growing together in forests to the height of 
twenty fect or more. Mr. Rich enumerated a list of 
the other plants observed, promising to forward spe- 
cimens at the first opportunity. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 








Mox. Geographical Society .......+..++++++ Nine, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers ........ Eight. 

Tors, {zocogea DI ccirebsdndscatcesse i p. Eight. 
Chemical Society ........+++ . Eight. 






Wep, (ow of Arts ....... Eight. 
Microscopical Society . 








Eight. 
Royal Society ......... 4 p- Eight. 
aug, | Society of Antiquaries 
Royal Society of Literature (Ann.) ..Three. 
| Zoological Society ( Ann.) 
X. Royal Institution 


ne. 
ecvccceccccccccees 4 p. Eight. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Her Masesry's TuEatre.—Before mentioning 
Ht greater novelties which the Philharmonic Society 


and the German Opera have this week offered, 
‘Norma,’ followed by ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ (a 


as performed together for the reopening of the the- 
atre, must be dismissed with the fewest possible words. 
In Bellini’s best work, we regretted to trace fatigue 
in some of the tones of Madame Grisi’s voice: we 
must denounce her association with Signora Granchi, 
the Adalgisa, who sings so harshly out of tune, as 
to justify any amount of indignation on the part of 
the stately Druidess: and we must commend Signor 
Mario, for the large advances he has made in his 
art as a singer, since he has quitted the French for 
the Italian stage. The ‘ Lucia’ is what it has ever 
been,—the poorest of poor music—exquisitely sung. 
The Times informs us that a clever and sprightly 
overture, played before the commencement of 
‘Norma,’ is the work of a Mr. Roper, son of the 
Admiral of that name,—and described, on the same 
authority, to be an admirable violin-player. We 
are too glad of such an addition to our musical 
strength to let his work pass by—especially as it 
gives us occasion to commend the excellence of the 
opera orchestra, which, this year, is at its highest 
point of perfection. 





the English public. It was written for us; and 
since its writer's decease, we have become more 
capable of valuing his last gift as it deserves. We 
have exchanged the undiscriminating appetite for 
novelty, which was contented with greeting its first 


more cultivated amateurship, which feels that thought 
and comparison must be required for the right re- 
ception of every work in which Genius and Intel- 
ligence have been invested. We are beginning, too, 
to admit, that one reason why ‘Oberon’ 4id not 
maintain its first success, may be, the want of ope- 
ratic fitness of the libretto. Mr. Planché is a clever 
and experienced dramatist ; but that he worked on 
the exploded pattern of-a drama with introduced 
songs, in forming his opera-book, is too evident. In- 
deed—to contrive situations that shall suit musical 
effect, and so to arrange, that the right personages 
shall be agsembled at the right moment, and not 
only each possess his own due prominence, but be 
subservient to the composer’s necessity for variety, 
continuity,and climax,—demandsnotonly knowledge 
of the stage, but an intimate familiarity with the 
several provinces of the voice and the orchestra, It 
is evident, in the interesting letters from Weber pre- 
fixed to the published book of the words, that though 
the composer of ‘Der Freischutz’ could not but 
acknowledge the grace and elegance of diction dis- 
played in its separate portions, he felt himself cabined 
and confined by the restricted nature of his text. 
The changes of scene are innumerable, the incidents 
over-crowded—thus the concerted pieces are few and 
brief, in noone instance devoted to si/yation,save when 
Sherasmin’s horn-playing turns a scene of torture to 
a scene of merriment: and the choruses and songs, 
&c. &c., are separated by long deserts of barren 
spoken dialogue. In spite, however, of these draw- 
backs, what a permanent vitality has Weber thrown 
into his work! opening to the full his marvellous 
stores of colour and character, in his faéry choruses— 
as contrasted with his Turkish ones—giving out 
wildly graceful and fantastic melody with the royal 
profusion of true Genius: and where the sentiment 
of the scene debars the singers on the stage from any 
approach to dramatic action, keeping interest alive 
by the brilliancy and originality of his orchestral 
effects, Cold as the story leaves us, remembered 
fragments of the music,—sweet as “the noises” of 
Prospero’s enchanted isle,—or spirited as some 
legend of the old strifes *twixt Cross and Crescent— 
make up a whole, the worth and depth and bright- 
ness of which we can but test rightly, by thinking 
over, apart from its Grisis and Lablaches, the musical 
structure of the newest Italian opera. Of the solo por- 
tions—Huon’s splendid entrala, (not the one written 
for Braham,) his rondo in the third act,—Reiza’s 
lament,—and the terzett between Huon, Sherasmin, 
and Fatima (thesealsoin the third act) were among the 
most interesting portions—because the least familiar 
to us, We do not, however, undervalue Fatima’s 








sufficiency of tragedy for one evening’s amusement, | 


between Puck and Oberon which follows it, or the 
comic duet between Fatima and Sherasmin. If, 
however, the rare beauties of this music do not, on 
revival, please as much as they deserve, the fault lies 
not wholly with the tameness of the story; but, in 
part, with the glaring imperfections of its present 
execution. The orchestra is throughout too weak— 
inaudible, for instance, in all the Mermaid music of 
the second act, where the composer bade it wanton 
among the most fantastic delicacies of figurative 
ornament—inaudible in the accompaniments to many 
of the songs, which, for aught we could hear, might 
just as well have moved in the four-in-a-bar step of 
the modern Italian school. The weight of the 
piece lies upon the tenor; and not only does 
Haitzimger totter under the music, as far as execu- 
tive support is concerned, but Time has wrought 
too much havoc with his voice and person to 
allow of our accepting his heroship for a mo- 
ment. In the quartett ‘ Over the dark blue waters,’ 
by way of keeping up with the composition, he 
emitted canine sounds, which, with a soprano less 
commanding than Heinefetter, must have utterly 
spoilt the composition, especially asthe seconda donna, 
Madame Schumann,was totally inaudible. The part of 





Fatima—first sustained by Madame Vestris—belongs 


Drury Lane.—‘ Oberon.’—The revival of this | to a mellow mezzo-soprano voice (a thing rare in Ger- 
opera in a German dress could not fail to interest | many), on the separate tones of which the ear can rest 


with pleasure: Madame Schumann’s tones are too 


| hard and high for the task, even were they cultivated 
| to evenness and certainty. Oberon delivered both his 
| music and 


his spoken verse with the solemnity of a 
clergyman: Madame Heinefetter, on the other hand, 


appearance, and then letting it pass by, for that | distinguished herself in the part of Reiza, and Herr 


Staudigl was a lesson to all bass singers, of cheer- 
fulness, zeal, and assiduity in a secondary character, 
shown by the most accomplished artist of the corps. 
His only solo—at the opening of the duet in the third 
act—was so admirably given as richly to deserve its 
encore; and he lit up every scene in which he ap- 
peared, by his lively acting, and appropriate by- play. 
We have dwelt on the manifold defects of the per- 
formance of ‘ Oberon,’ because a certain prestige is 
abroad concerning the German Opera, which, if not 
protested against, may lead to such extravagancies as 
the admiration and adoption for models of what is 
worn out, and half-practised,and slovenly. The scenic 
management of the piece does nocreditto Drury Lane, 





Puitnarmonic Socrety.—The scheme of the 
Fourth Concert was admirable. Beethoven's sym- 
phony in B flat— Beethoven's Pianoforte Concerto in 
E flat—Weber’s overture to the * Ruler of the Spirits’ 
—Mendelssohn’s overture to Melusina’—a violin 
concerto by M. Vieuxtemps—and Lindpaintner's 
overture to * Der Vampyr,’ made up its instrumental 
selection: and the vocal part, though not of equal 
intrinsic interest, was carefully performed by Madame 
Caradori Allan, Miss Masson, and Mr. Phillips. 
Throughout the evening, however, the band, though 
steady, was coarse. That we are past the point of 
being contented with mere correctness in classical 
music, the coldness of the audience sufficiently testi- 
fied. Though much admiration was reserved for the 
new violinist, there was besides a store at the service 
of Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn, had it been 
rightly drawn upon. The novelty of the evening 
(alas! that want of finish and artistic intelligence 
should be no novelty at our model concert !) was the 
concerto of M. Vieuxtemps. In 1834 this artist 
was performing in London as a very clever boy; and 
now, though still only a very young man, he is at the 
head of European violinists. His tone is beautiful— 
utterly clear of that tremul which, 
for a long period after Paganini’s appearance, was 
thought indispensable : his execution is brilliant, and 
of the grandest possible school—clear of the slightest 
trick ; and so admirably under control, that the im- 
pression of effort while he is playing, or of fatigue 
after he has played, cannot be felt for a passing 
second, however stupendous be the passage, however 
Alexandrine the composition. His concerto lasted 
forty minutes. There is none of the feverish energy 
—there are none of the romantic conceits—of forced 
genius, either in his appearance or in his performance; 
on which account, high as he stands, we conceive him 
but to be at the entrance of a career which he may 
pursue to a most brilliant and distinguished issue, 








two Arab lays, or the Mermaid’s song, or the duettino 


And thus, as we do not join those undiscriminating 
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panegyrists who cry “Consummatum est! !” at the 
shortest possible notice ; in the fulness of our esteem 
and admiration, we will offer a remark or two, such 
as it would be absurd to broach, save in the case of 
one already exquisitely finished, and richly endowed. 

M. Vieuxtemps is a Belgian. Whether it be a fan- 
tasy or a fact, it is our impression that the generic 
‘musical organization which distinguishes his country- 
men, is a certain slowness—not to call it heaviness— 
of conception ; apt to mistake slackened time for 
expression, and phrases of notes a little over-weighted 
for breadth and grandeur. Now deliberation, and 
pause, and emphasis, lose their meaning, unless a 
consciousness of time and movement presides over 
their application ; and the proof of this having hap- 
pened will be found ina slight. impatience of “mind, 

which ought never to be felt in the longest drawn 
adagio, if the performer knows how to maintain its 
interest, and to lead the listener forward. Tried by 
this standard, according to our judgment, M. Vieux- 
temps is a Belgian in music. The extreme length 
of the principal movement of his concerto was to 
us no objection ; but we felt that the character of a 
principal allegro, both in the composition and the 
performance, yielded perpetually to his resolution 
to display all those luxuries of cantabile style, the 
proper place of which was in the slow movement ; 
and that hence the passages of execution and the 
tutti when they arrived (the latter often artfully in- 
troduced by an almost Meyerbeerish use of instru- 
ments), had an extraneous and episodical air, detract- 
ing from the first requisite towards producing a great 
impression, which is unity. Thus again, in his rondo 
—the theme of which was meant to be excessively 
piquant—there was an excess of leisure in its de- 
livery—a hair’s breadth too much of time taken in 
every bar—which took off from its sparkling vivacity, 
more than either composer or executant dreamed 
of. A good deal, by the way, has been said among 
musicians about the composition of this concerto ; 
our judgment of it may be partly gathered from the 
remarks we have offered upon its performance. There 
is evident in the first movement an aspiration after 
grandeur—in the third, after brilliancy (the adagio is 
necessarily very short)—which, if the author resists 
his natural propensities, will, before he is thirty, bear 
him to that altitude as a composer, which some con- 
ceive him to have reached already. 











MISCELLANEA 
Plymouth, April 19, 1841. 

To the Editor of the Atheneum—It having been lately 
stated in the Devonport Independent, and copied thence into 
the Miscellanea of the Atheneum of March 27, that above 
6,600/. sterling had been collected for defraying the ex- 
penses of the meeting of the British Association to be held 
in these towns on the 29th of July next, and as still more 
exaggerated reports of the subscription have been circu- 
lated in sundry publications, we think it our duty to correct 
these mis-statements, by informing the public, that not 
quite 6002. sterling have been yet raised for that purpose. 
This sum will be necessarily applied to the business of the 
meeting only. We therefore trust you will have the good- 
ness to prevent further misapprehension, by inserting this 
letter in your columns. We are, &c., C. H. Smirn, W. 
Snow Hararis, Secretaries. 


Art-Union.—The Annual Meeting of the subscri- 
bers took place on Tuesday last, at Willis’s Rooms, 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge in the 
chair. It appeared from the Report, that the Society 


is going on prosperously, and that the number of 


members for the current year is 5,012. Scrutineers 


were then appointed, to superintend the drawing of 


the prizes. The highest, 300/., was gained by Mr. G. 
Fry, of Greenwich ; the next, 2001, by Mr. T. D. 


Light, of the Prerogative Office, Doctors’ Commons; 


the third, 1002. prize, by Mr. Staunton, of Holbeach. 


The successful candidates for other prizes were:— 


The Rev. R. Ray, 80/.; Lieut.-Col. Robinson, 75/. ; 
Mr. Nunn, 50/.; Dr. Watmough, 501. ; 
man, 50/.; Mr. "M’Karkell, of N orthampton, 751. 5 
Miss Lovegrove, of Warrington, 502.; 
Lambeth Palace, 20/.; 
Mr. Fry, of Nottingham, 802.; 
brother, 107.; Mr. G. O. Goodey, 501. ; 
30/.; Mr. George Gandell, 50/. ; 
zon, '304 ; Mr. Anthony Cox, 602. ; 
of Liverpool, 30/7. ; 


al, of Glamorgun, 501; Mr. S. Angell, 5h; Mr. J. 
Baron Bolland’s Coins._We have marked a few 
of the lots sold in the first day’s sale of this collec- 


stern, supposed 


Mr. Small. 


Mrs, Howley, 
Mr. P. E. Henderson, 501. ; 
Mr. Alderman Fare- 
Dr. Gardner, 
the Hon. Mr. Cur- 
Mr. John Clow, 
Lord Colborne, 30/.; Miss Buck- 


tion, which, with the prices they fetched, will be of 


interest to many of our readers. Anglo-French coin, 


of Henry VI., 14. 1s-Gold ‘noble’ of Edward IITI., 

with the flag bearing St. George's cross flying at the 
to be struck at Calais, 4/. 6s— 
‘ Noble’ (gold) of Richard II., the King standing in 
a ship, &c., 34.—* Quarter-noble,’ Richard II., with 


a cross over the arms, 2/.9s.—‘ Noble’ of Henry VI, 


the King standing in a ship, with fleur de lis at the 
stern, and an annulet below, &c., 2/. 11s.—* Angel’ 
(gold), the Archangel St. Michael trampling on the 
Dragon ; rev. Shield of Arms in a Ship, a cross as a 
mast, with fleur-de-lis on the right and H on the 
left, 1d, 148.—! Rial, or Rose Noble’ (gold coinage), 
oby. the King (Edward IV.) standing in a ship, 
the letter E in the flag at the stern; underneath 
the rose is B, for Bristol; rev. the sun in the usual 
tressure of arches, m.m. the sun, 2/. 15s.—* Rial, or 
Rose Noble,’ obv. as before, but with C under the 
rose, for Coventry or Canterbury, as the place of 
coinage ; rev. as before, m.m. the sun, 32. 4s.—* Half- 
penny’ struck at London, m.m, the united rose and 
sun. Exceedingly rare. Silver coinage of Richard IT., 
5. 7s. 6d. —' Sovereign, or Double Rial’ (gold), of 
Henry VIL., obv. the King seated on his throne under 
a canopy ; rev. arms within a double rose, m.m, a 
dragon, extremely rare, 4/. 18s.—‘Sovereign, or 
Double Rial,’ obv. the King on his throne, but without 
the canopy ; rev. as before, m.m. a dragon, extremely 
rare and fine, 23/.—* Groat’ of Perkin Warbeck, thus 
described in the catalogue :—“ * Groat’ (of Perkin 
Warbeck), obv. ‘ Domine* Salvum* Fac Regem; ,’ 
the arms of England quarterly, surmounted by an 
arched crown, within a double tressed circle of five 
points; on the right is seen the York rose, and on the 
left a single fleur-de-lis, for the Duchy of Burgundy, | ™ 
each surmounted by a crown: rev. inscribed ‘Mani } 
Techelf Pharest 1494} ,’ in allusion to the divi- 
sionsin “England as compared with that of Belshazzar’s 
kingdom (Dan. v.). In the field is repeated a fleur-de- 
lis, for the House of Burgundy, with a lion gardant and 
rose, for the House of York, surmounted by a small 
arched crown, m. m. either side, a lion passant-gar- 
dant—an exceedingly rare and interesting piece,” 117. 
‘Sovereign,’ first (gold) coinage, obv. the King 
(Henry VIII.) seated on his throne, with portcullis 
underneath, m. m., fleur-de-lis; rev. arms within a 
double rose, surrounded with ‘tressures, &c., m. m. 
a pheon, very fine, 5/—*‘ Sovereign,’ 34th year 
Henry VIII.), obv. as before, but with a double 
rose below, m. m. fleur-de-lis, rev. royal arms crowned 
and supported by the lion and dragon with HR 
below, m.m. fleur-de-lis, extremely fine, 102. 15s, 
‘George Noble,’ obv. St. George on horseback ; rev. 
a ship with rose in the centre, with H on the left 
side of the mast, and K on the right, m. m. a rose, 
extremely rare and fairly preserved, 101. 15s.— 
‘ Threepence’ (silver, Edward VI.),a tun, both sides, 
very fine, 3/. 6s.—‘ Sovereign’ (gold coinage, Ed- 
ward VI.), obv. the King seated in a chair of state ; 
rev. the royal arms, with E R below, m. m. Y. both 
sides, very scarce and well preserved, 6/, 15s.‘ Half- 
Crown,’ (Edward VI.), obv. crowned bust, rev. arms, 
without the letters, m. m. a pheon, both ‘sides, well 
preserved, and very scarce, 4/. 10s,—‘ Sovereign’ 
(gold coinage of Mary, 15531558), obv. the Queen 
on her throne, with portcullis at her feet ; rev. arms 
in the centre of a double rose, m. m, on either side, 
a pomegranate after the first word, well preserved 
and scarce, 31. 15s. 6d. Angelet’ (gold, of Queen 
Mary), legend (not abridged) and type similar to the 
Angel, m.m. a pomegranate on both sides, extremely 
rare and finely preserved, 7/. 15s.—‘ Shilling? (silver 
coinage, of Philip and Mary), oby. their busts in 
profile face to face; rev. shield of arms crowned, 
well struck up, and highly preserved, 4/. 10s,— 
‘Shilling,’ as before, but with the date 1554 over the 
busts, well preserved, 2/. 6s.—‘ Sixpence’ (of Philip 
and Mary), with the date 1554 under the bust, very 
rare and well preserved, 51. 17s. 6d. ‘ Half-Groat’ 
very rare (silver, of Philip and Mary), 14 15s—. 
* Angel’ (gold coinage), obv. as usual, rey. the same, 
but P on the left, and M on the right of the mast, 
m. m. fleur-de-lis, 3/, 17s. The first day’s sale pro- 
duced nearly 300, for about 120 lots. 





To CorresvonpENts.—Prof. Chevallier’s letter on the 
Aurora Borealis of the 22nd of March, shall appear next 
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5. Hannah More's Complete Poetical Works, with 
Life, 4s. 
mA. Sacred Poetry, selected by the Rev. H. Steb- 
D.D., 3s. 
“ee ace, Webster & Geary, Charterhouse-square. 
1smo. with Engravi UC e 4s. bound, 
URNERS INTROD CTION to ithe ARTS 





Lad 
Wit 





and SCIENCES; anapted to the Pea tait e You 
A pew omtiee, altered an smaproveds, Balde 7 RO ey ivDL 
man, 
J. nae be Yadell ; Hiamitton & Co.; it Sei iol Ay > 
con & alcolm ; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherwood & J. Souter . 
mpkin & Harvey & Darton’, 3 end Houlston & ‘ou 
Yor Wilson on é Sons. 





The lith edition, 12mo. price 3s. 
OLINEUX’S USE OF T HE "GLOBES ; 
containing Problems, with Bromples and Questi ions ; 
also a Series of Exercises. For the Uge of Schools and Private 


Tuition. 
Co.; Duncan & Malcolm ; 


Rees : New edi tion, 1smo. pi price ls. bound, 
DAMS’S LECTIONES SELECT; or, 
Select Latin Lessons, in Morality. p istery, and Biography. 
Afapted to the eames ity of Y oung 
Long e, & Co. ; Hamilton x Cons 3 ” Whittaker & Co.; 
Simpkin. Hershel & Co.; and J. Souter. 
ew edition improved, 12mo. price 3s. bound, 
LLEN'S COLLECTANEA LATINA; or, 
Easy Construing Lessons from the best Latin Authors 
for the use of the Junior Classes in Grammar Schools, and o 
persons who wish to secome their own instructo 


rs. 
Longman, Orme & Co.; Hamilton & Co. ; Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co.; and J. Souter. 


WALKINGAME’S ARITHMETIC AND KEY. 
Modernised and improved, price 2s. bound, 77th edition, 

ALKI NGAME'S "TUTOR'S ASSISTANT, 
being a Comeiete Compendium of Arithmetic, and a 
Complete Question k; containing the New Tables of 
Weights an ey Rules and Examples for Comparing 
the New Measures with the Old. To which is added, an Ap- 
pendix on ear Saal *Cirea ula ating Decimals, with their 
application. 7 JOHN Fi 77 - Accountant, &c. 
so, by the 








A Key to Walkingame’s Tutor's Assistant, mo- 
dernised and improved, containing Solutions of all the Exer- 
cises, &c. 12mo. price *. soup 

Longman, Orme T. Cadell; J. G. F. & J. Rivington ; 
Hamilton & Co,; W hittaker & Co. $ Ea. & Malcolm ; Sher- 
wood & Co.; Simpkin & Co.; Houlston & Stoneman ; Harvey 
ft Darton; "L.A. Lewis; J. Green; E. P. Williams; and C 
jolman. 





PERKIN’S FRENCH SCHOOL BOOKS. 
1. 
25th edition, 12mo. 2s. bound, 
ERRINS NEW and EASY METHOD of 
NING ie peg una and PRONUNCIATION 
of the FRENCH LA 
1. contains —— Nvords ervenged in alphabetical 
order, with their significations in English, & 

Part II. Aciear and concise Intr — to the Grammar; a 
vecsbulary caf words most sonerally used = both languages, 
some familia’ rases and short dialogues, serving as an 
TRODUC nae to the evEMEN TS of CONVERSA ‘ION. 


vised by C. G 
dition, 12mo os pge 6d. bou' 
ERRIN’ s ELEMENTS of FRENCH CON- 
AL ppt with familiar and easy Dialogues, each 
preceded by a suitable Vocabulary in French and —— ish. De- 
bre. Ghos. for the use of schools. Revised and corrected 


Re- 


ngt-deuxiéme édition, 12mo. 
ERRIN’ 'S FABLES AM USANTES, suivies 
d'une Table Gtatesic ot PF Particuliére des _ et de leur 


+e, 





Lon 7°" » Orme & & 
Co.; hittaker & yom J. Souter; Simpkin & te 3 eS & 
Clarke; and Balls 

Seite in 18mo. price ls. 
LDERSON'S OR THOGRAPHICAL EX- 
RCISES, in a Series of Moral Letters. To which is 
added, a Selection of ays, &c. tanee from ie best English 

—— ay by the Rev. THO SMIT 

Longman e Co. ; Ba Le ie Gandocks “Hamilton & 
Co.; Whittaker & C. ; Sherwood & &o.5 Duncan & re 
Simpl in, Marepell ; J. Souter; Harvey & Darton 
tman; J a th Houlston & Stoneman. 


STOCKER’S JUVENAL AND PERSIUS, 
Second edition, 
HE SATIRES of JUVENAL and PERSIUS. 


From the Texts os, Ruperti and Orellius; with English 


Notes, partly compiled and part al. 
oe CHARLES WILLIAAL STOCKER, 
Late ellow of St. Jone p Cottese, Oni Oxford, &e. 
e ; 








London: Longm Hamilton & 
Co. ; Whittaker & wns Sinppkin, Marshall ‘ te, J. Souter ; 
Hloslston 3 & Stoneman j ; C. Dolman ; and E, P. Williams. Ox- 

Parker 





Just OO foyal 18nio. 20th edition, price 3%. 6¢. bound, 
HE LOOKING-GLASS for the MIND; or, 


Intellectual Mirror; being an elegant collection of the 





most delightful little Stories and interesting Tales chiefly 
translated from that much-admired work “ L’Ami des Enfans. 
———— with Engraving, on on Wood, by Georee Baxter. 

Longman, Orme Cadell, F. & J. Rivington ; 
Whittaker. Co. ; Tiptnthion & Co, ; agiimpkin, arshall & C 
J. Souter; Houlston & Stoneman ; ards; and Hafvey, & 

arton. 

wai eoesae gie oa Pa we geen 
12mo., price 3s. 


ONES’S “SHERIDAN “GENERAL PRO- 
NOUNCING and BXPLARATORY DecTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, for the Use of § Schools, Anew 
auesee edition, with many corrections and ieuptovomente, 
lly revised ane improved. 
Longman, Orme & J. M. Richardson; J. F. & J. 
Rivington; Newman & Co.; hry & Co. ‘ y UF EY 
dams & Co.; Simpkin, Marshall & H. Allen & Co. ; 
Bat & Co.; HHoulston & Stoneman ; i ‘Wiacey; “an Jacksee: 


PORNY’S FRENCH oi eae 


Ip_12mo RAN 2s. bound, 
YLLABAIRE. FRANCOIS; or, a French 


pellii ing. -Book : in which are introduced short and pleasin 

Prostessive Reading Lessons. A so, an Introduction to Frenc 
ponmeaner 3 a yy bulary, « common ‘orms of Speech upon fami- 
By RNY, formerly 
"The "eond stition, with con- 


Co.; 











&c. 
Prenehe | Master at Eton College. 
siderable itions and improvements, by A. Picquo’ 
ndon : Longman, Orme & Co. ; Hamilton & Co. ; Whittaker 
& Co.; ow" Marshall & Co: ; Dulau « Co.; J. Souter; 
Cowie & Co.; Sherwood & Co.; J. Wace 


; W. Edwards; B. 
Fellowes; a Darton & Clark. £ainburgh: Oliver & Boyd. 


ion. Revue par C. 
London : Longman, Orme & 1% ; T. Cadell; F. & J. 
Rivingtoe j Hervey & & Darton; E. P. Williams ; ‘Daw & Co. ; 
Hamilton & Co. ; Whittaker & Co. ; Sherwood & Co.; Duncan 
& Malcolm; Bimpkio. Marshall & Co.; J. Souter; Houlston & 
Stoneman ; W ards ; J. Wacey ; J. Jackson ; and C. Dolman, 


HE KREMNITZ WHITE LEAD WORKS, 
BELVIDERE-ROAD, LAMBETH.—The Proprietors of 
the above Works beg to offer to the Consumers of WHITE 
LEAD a very superior article in colour and qsey at the fol- 
lowing low prices, for pro: mpt payment :—First mality, 24s. per 
cwt.; Second Ditto, 22s,; Third Ditto, 20s. ae e ite Lea 
is made up in kegs, to suit Shippers and others 
TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, DECORATORS, &e, : 
APIER MACHE ORNAMENTS, in 
every style, for internal decoration on walls, ceilings, &c. 
~¥ a er. Pore durable, lighter, and cq than plaster, 
FBI ELEFELD'S Papier Maché 0. 15, Welling- 
A AD Nor th Strand.—Also, B tELER ELDS TREAY TISE on 
the USE of PAPIER MACHE, with 92 quarto plates, price 2/. 2s., 
containing upwards of 600 Patterns (with a tariff of prices), 
being part of a much larger Collection of Ornaments always 
ready Ker sal sale. 











ATCHES by WEBSTER & SON, Chrono- 

meter and Watch Manufacturers, at prices that will 
command public patronage, and if of equal qua ity lower than 
any house in London. Compensated duplex watches, upon the 
principle of their chronometers, to which Government awarded 
the prizes three years in succession. The compensated duplex 
watch combines the most perfect accuracy of performance with 
the utmost elegance in appearance, is not equalled in regularity 
by any watch, nor oupenrel by the pocket chronometer, and 
may be had of the smallest dimensions. Webster's newly intro- 
duced centre seconds for the medical profession, elegant and 
novel in appearance; also their patent detached lever, and 
small flat horizontal for ladies, all equally reduced in price, and 
warrante Old watches taken in exchange. A selection of 
fine second-hand repeating, duplex, lever, and horizontal 
watches, by the most eminent makers, at little above half the 
original cost, and nearly equal to new, warranted. Post letters 
prompily attended to.—Webster & Son, Chronometer-makers 
to the Lords of the geuicaity, (established 130 years) 3, Birchin- 
lane, Cornhill, London 


UPERIOR LOOKING GLASSES and Splen- 
did Gilt PICTURE FRAMES.—CHARLES M‘LEAN, 73, 
fully inform opposite fe Dispatch pewse paper — respect- 
ully informs the trade, artists. oO eterers. an e public, 
that they can be supplied with LOOKI GLASSES | and PIC- 
TORE FRAMES, o te very peat gence peices moves 
itherto attempte and sent free o' st to 
any part of the es ANG SEES'C F DRAWINGS, re- 
fay the exact patterns and prices of 100 diflerent sized pie- 
ture frames and 120 looking glasses, elegantly ornamented with 
designs enadeons ressly for thismanufactory. The trade supplied 
with frames in t fe Compe. Fancy wood frames and mould 
and room borderings. frames repaired and regilt. Glasses 
resilvered. Ress ‘kept seasoned for immediate delivery. 
—All goods not approved of in three months taken back, a money 
returned. 














MACGILLIVRAY’S BRITISH BOTANY. 
Fifth edition, with 155 Figures, 12mo. price 10s. 6d. 
W ITHERING'S BRITISH PLANTS: 
Corrected and condensed ; aye by Instructions 
ed fur Persons commencing the tudy of Botany. By W. 
JILLIVRAY, A.M., Professor of ~ History in the 
al College and U niversity of A 


















mt is Sore contains familiar descri tions of ail the indigenous 
mes plants of Great Britain, 

ds,so full as to enable the young botanist to determine 
species he may meet with, without the assistance of others. 













reland, and the Channel 






















me ately published, 
price i, Re arin Manual of Botany: comprising 
ef, bY e Anatom d Physiology, A t 

vr Oo Rees ago and ABI. oe, Aga oh ht 


RA ith Wovudcuts and 214 
“Toten FE, essen Gearr, Chnatetbouse scare, 











GREEN’S DISEASES OF a SKIN——-SECOND 


EDITIO: 

Just published, 2nd edition, in 1 —N 8vo. with 2 illustrative 
Coloured Plates, price al boards; by permission, dedicated, 
to Sir Henry Halford. 

PRACTICAL ‘COMPENDIUM of the 
DISEASES of the SKIN; including a Particular Consi- 
deration of the more frequent and intractable forms of these 

Affections. tan By 3, GUEEN, 8 Le 

Also, by the same uthor, 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
Observations on Hot Air, Sulphur, and other 

Pomicttins -— Vapour Bathe. org | used on the Continent 

for the cure of eee © iseases a summary of Ninet 

two I Great Mar athenticat ated Cases treated at the Esta tablish- 
ment, No, #0, reat orgutt -stree' 





‘ave Matie-lane, 


ETCALFE’S NEW and ORIGINAL 
PATTERN of TOOTHBRUSH, made on the most 
scientific principle, and patronized by the most eminent of the 
faculty. This celebrated Brush will search thoroughly into the _ 
divisions of the teeth, and will clean in the most effectual and 
extraordinary manner. Metcalfe's Tooth-Brushes are famous 
for being made on a plan that the hairs never come loose in the 
mouth, price 1s. An improved Clothes-Brush, that cleans ina 
ies part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the finest 
A newly-invented Brush for cleaning velvet with quick 
‘satisfactory effect. The much- -approved Flesh-Brusbes, as 
recommended y the faculty, and Horse-hair Gloves and Belts, 
Penetrating Hair-Brushes, with the durable unbleached Russian 
bristles, ot do not soften in Fine + ore oe commas Bae 
A new and large importation of fine Turke ap 
of all descriptions, —To be Wholesale a “Hetaily ONL pg 





at Metcalfe's SOLE Establishment, No, 1390p, O; 
nearly Hanoyer-square, 
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SHORTLY WILL BE PUBLISHED, PART I. of 


DAVID ROBERTS’S VIEWS IN PALESTINE 
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pane 
For the co 
Editio 
EGYPT, ARABIA, AND SYRIA; a 
NI 
‘With Historical and Descriptive Notices 1 al 
ola 
MIDWIF 
BY THE REV. GEORGE CROLY, LL.D. fants tha 
Recror or Sr. SrePHEN’s, WaLBROok, Lonpon. “Somers 
pril ; 
This Work will be lithographed by LOUIS HAGHE, and published in Parts, each containing Six Fac-similes of the original Drawings, taken on the spot, at 1/. 1s.; Proofs, 11 lle 64; V7 I) 
and a few copies, coloured and mounted, in imitation of the original Drawings, in a Portfolio, 2é. 2s. . MI 
July nex 
given ; Vii 
BOTAN 
FOREN 
THE WATERLOO BANQUET rome 
9 of Profess 
tor of Che 
CLINIC 
‘clock P. 
April 20 
: o’cloc 

NI 
BY WILLIAM SALTER, M.A.F. &e. Pact 

conduc 
MR. MOON has the honour to the pletion of this most interesting Picture by Mr. Satter. The occasions have been many in which Mr. Moon has had thy ——_ 
distinguished honour of publishing works of high character, works of great attraction, either as the production of some eminent artist, or as a work of transcendant excellence and A Prost 


great popular interest. But in no instance has he been enabled to offer to public attention a work of such unusual and engrossing interest as ‘THE WATERLOO BANQUET,~ merated, 

picture painted expressly to record, by a faithful representation of the persons and the scene, those who met to commemorate the greatest event in the military history of the world . 
It has been the annual custom of His Grace tae Duke oF WELLINGTON, to rally around him, on the 18th of June, the distinguished Officers who were his brothers in arms, 

to celebrated the glorious victory in 1815, when they aided to crush a revolutionary and military tyranny that had long subdued all Europe, except our own happy land, which, unde ath Ap 

Providence, was saved by these heroes, who defeated an army and a general, the bravest and the best, except those who conquered them. ——. 


It is impossible to imagine a subject of greater, and more general interest than this picture, which represents the actual portraiture of more than seventy of those warriors, who, OM 
having won fame and rank under their gallant host, thus assemble on the anniversary of the crowning act of all their heroism—to recall the events of that stirring time—to offers col 
tribute to the memory of those who fell—to rejoice with those who are spared—to offer their congratulations to their veteran leader—and to receive his hospitality beneath his roof, aoe 
protected during twenty-five years of peace which was won and has been guarded by their valour. past 8 P.3 

The painter of this scene has had the distinguished honour to receive from His Grace the especial permission to paint it; and every facility which this privilege could command Furthe: 


has been afforded to Mr. SALTER—a consideration of the last importance in such an undertaking; for the chief value of the work arises from the interest that every Englishman feel College. 
in this commemorative Banquet. It is not a fanciful repr tation, not an imginary mingling of likenesses in a scene which might possibly have occurred; but these are portraits for P. 
which every individual in the picture actually sat to the painter for the situation which he occupies, according to the sketch made and studied at the Banquet, which Mr. Saures Univer 
was permitted, for several successive years, to witneas and study during the festival, where he was allowed to remain, for the express object of this work. Thus the representation of —— 
the scene is actual, and of the personages, real! The only liberty taken by the painter was the choice of the moment, and in this he has been most happy; for, choosing that which BRITIS 
followed the removal of the dinner, he has availed himself of a warranted licence so to place his figures around the table, that the faces of all can be seen, which could not have beea 
the case at an earlier moment. The period represented is when the company, after dinner, has been broken into groups, and just as the Duke has risen to address them. HE 
Thus this remarkable tion of the greatest military event in the annals of our country is adopted as the subject of a picture, which, by means of the Engraving, will be tT 
made known throughout the world; what the interest and enjoyment of this subject is, to those who were cotemporary with the battle of Waterloo, is proved by the recollection Fg 
of every man who remembers that great event and its immediate effects. Our enthusiasm as Englishmen, and gratitude to the heroes of that day, have already been caught by our yung 
children, born since that period; and when all those who are represented on Mr. Sacrer’s canvas shall have passed away, and their memories, instead of their brows, are wreathed 
with laurel, another and another generation will look = the print which will contain the portraits of those great men who saved the country which their descendants will enjoy. Londo: 
It will be looked upon with inexpressible interest, and the commemorative engraving will be appealed to as the most faithful record of an event which has an undying fame. == 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS : 











PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS, 154. 15s.; PROOFS, 127. 12s.; PRINTS, 10/. 10s. By Mess 

i 2 

SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. peo 

Ancient 

JOHN KNOX ADMINISTERING THE SACRAMENT, } ss 
IN CALDER HOUSE,  y. 

teresting 

FOR THE FIRST TIME AFTER THE REFORMATION. -, 

PAINTED BY SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. ‘ by Publ 

Principal Painter in Ordinary to Her Majesty. ME 

To be engraved in the highest style of Line, of the same size, and to form a Companion to his celebrated Picture of at bis a 

‘THE PREACHING OF KNOX.’ he en 

MR. MOON is authorized to intimate to the Patrons of Art, and more especially to the Subscribers to the Engraving by Doo, from Sek Davip WILxrr’s great picture of Jolt Naar 
Knox preaching the Reformation, that the same illustrious Artist, having occupied a part of several years in collecting materials, and making the necessary preparatory studies, has bon's Bi 


nt 
listoire 


for some time past been engaged on a work, which it is believed will surpass all his former efforts, representing ‘ John Knox agministering the Sacrantent of the Lord's Supper in 
House, immediately after the Reformation. 

This picture is to rank as a companion to the Artist’s celebrated chef-d'auvre above mentioned, viz. ‘ Knox preaching the Reformation,’—a work now in the collection of Sir Robert 
Peel, Bart., and worthily considered the greatest historical painting of modern times. 

It is confidently anticipated that the subject of the proposed work, which, in so interesting a manner, marks the commencement of a new era in the religious history of our country 
—the high devotional feelings which must pervade the scene, the variety of character, station, and opini of the per ges introduced, and the pict q paniments of 4 
nap Hall of oq period,—as they combine in furnishing ample materials for a great and solemn National Work, so they will not fail to call forth the best energies of the greatest 

ving genius in Ar 
_ The Picture, on being finished, will be put into the hands of an eminent line-engraver, for the purpose of having an Engraving in the highest style of the art produced from it. It 
will, in size, quality, and price, rank as a Companion to that of the ‘ Knox Preaching.’ 

Sin D. WILKIE is now in the East: and Mr. Moon has the honour to state, that immediately after bis return to this country, the Picture will be exhibited in Threadneedle-stree+ 


PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS : 
PRINTS, 4. 4s.; PROOFS, 82. 8s.; INDIA PROOFS, 12/. 12s.; BEFORE LETTERS, 151. 15s. 


London: F. G. MOON, 20, Threadneedle-street, 
By Special Appointment, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 
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London ; Jamzs Hotmes, 4, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. Published Saturday, at the ATHENZEUM OFFICE, l4, Wellin treet North, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by al 
Booksellers apd Newsvenders,—Agents ; for ScorLanp, Messrs, Bell & ‘Bradiute, Edinburgh; and D, tpbell, laagow ;—for IRELAND, 4 Cummins, Dublin. 






